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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE OBJECTIVITY OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT: 


HE sphere of ethical investigation includes the two distinct 
though related subjects of the right and the good. The 
problem of objectivity, therefore, arises for ethics at two different 
points. Inthe address of to-day, however, I shall attempt to deal 
with it only in connection with the right. 

The great historical methods of establishing the objectivity of 
the judgment of right are, as is well known,two in number. The 
first is that of Rationalism. It asserts the universal existence in 
man of certain moral judgments which are the product of reason, 
reason being defined as the faculty of apprehending necessary 
truths, — truths which the senses are unable to supply. From 
the very definition of reason it follows that these judgments are 
regarded not merely as mental facts, but as in some way the revel- 
ation of that which exists independently of them. 

The second method is that which finds its characteristic ex- 
pressions in the writings of the Egoistic Psychological Hedonists, 
on the one hand, and in many of the Egoistic Perfectionists, as 
Green, on the other. The method of both parties is fundamen- 
tally the same. On the basis of the obvious fact that morality 
must represent a possible mode of conduct, they start with an 
analysis of motives. The infinite diversity of human conduct is 
first reduced to the expression of a single desire. With the actual 
attainment of the desired end as the result of superior insight and 
firmness of will you are thereupon invited to identify morality. 

It is not my purpose to make a systematic examination of the 

? Read as the Presidential Address before the Western Philosophical Association 
at the Chicago meeting, January 1, 1908. 
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arguments advanced by either the Rationalistic or the Egoistic 
schools. They have been subjected to a merciless and continued 
criticism, and this criticism is finally beginning to tell. As a 
result, the historic forms of these doctrines are either dead or 
dying. Various attempts, of course, have been made, and others 
will be made, to save their lives by an extensive process of graft- 
ing. I do not intend to enumerate and discuss these ventures. 
I shall content myself, instead, with trying to show that there is 
another road leading to the same goal. Perhaps if that fact could 
be demonstrated, these other theories would lose much, if not all, 
of their remaining plausibility. In any event it is to a work of 
construction that I invite your attention to-day. 

Objectivity in morals means that the adjectives ‘true’ and 
‘false’ may be attached to the moral judgment independently of 
how any particular person happens to think or feel about the 
action. This definition at once suggests the two fundamental 
problems, which are: (1) Is objectivity a fact? (2) What is the 
content of the objective standard? According to the view which 
is to be presented here, the first can be fully treated only in con- 
nection with the second. Nevertheless the start must be made 
with some account, however incomplete in itself, of the grounds 
for asserting objectivity. We may begin with a conditional state- 
ment. The moral judgment will be objective, in a perfectly legit- 
imate sense of that term, if it always and necessarily, as the result 
of its inmost structure, makes a certain claim or certain claims 
whose validity can be determined by an appeal to facts. It is easy 
to show that the moral judgment makes such claims and that the 
application of the adjective ‘right’ to an action means that the 
claims are justified by the facts. To the verification of these 
assertions we may now proceed. 

In the first place, then, when I say this action is right or 
wrong, I am claiming to look at the situation under criticism 
from a particular point of view, out of all relation, namely, to 
my own so-called ‘personal interests.’ The moral judgment 
announces a rule that holds for man as such, as is shown by the 
commonplace : ‘“‘ What you judge right for one, you must judge 
right for everyone else under the same conditions.” The words 
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“under the same conditions’’ save us from any such perversion 
of the principle as would make it read: “‘ All persons have in 
every respect the same duty, whatever the diversity of their gifts, 
their opportunities, and their relations to each other.” It does 
say, however, that where conditions are identical, the duty which, 
for instance, my children owe me must be rated as neither higher 
nor lower than those which any child owes his father. To be 
sure, a state in which the individual, though sensitive to injuries 
done to the members of his own group, is absolutely indifferent 
to all injuries inflicted by anyone upon anyone else outside these 
boundaries, is commonly called ‘ group morality.’ But such a 
state, if it has ever existed in its purity, is not yet morality, 
though undoubtedly on its way to becoming morality. Admit 
evolution as a fact, and such transitional stages between the 
standpoint of pure egoism (which doubtless is never actually 
found) and morality properly so-called are to be expected. But 
there is no such thing as ‘ group mora/ity,’ in the proper sense of 
the term ‘morality,’ until a man is ready to say: ‘ Whoever, 
whether a member of my group or of some other, injures a mem- 
ber of his own group has done wrong, though he need not spare 
anyone who happens to be outside of it.” 

This has been formulated by Adam Smith in the well known 
words: ‘“ The moral judgment is the judgment passed from the 
point of view of the impartial spectator.” I may actually feel 
inclined to resent the action of a man who sets up a grocery 
store next door to mine or that of my son. But I shall not call 
it wrong, unless I believe the ‘impartial spectator’ would con- 
demn him. There are reasons why I think the formula, “ Right 
is that which we approve of everyone’s doing under the condi- 
tions,’’ is more accurate than that of the great economist ;' never- 
theless the latter will serve our present purposes as well as the 
former, and may be a little more easy to use. I shall therefore 
not hesitate to employ it at pleasure. 

In the second place, when I say, “this action is right” or 

' These are enumerated in my paper, ‘‘ An Analysis of the Moral Judgment,’’ in 
Studies in Philosophy and Psychology by former students of Charles Edward Garman, 


pp. 120 ff. All the features of the moral judgment here referred to are discussed in 
that paper at somewhat greater length. 
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“wrong,” I mean that my judgment is based upon a complete sur- 
vey of the situation, or, at all events, that a more complete survey 
would make no difference in my opinion. Partial views may be 
mistaken for complete ones in ways that can be easily imagined. 
The immediate effects may alone be considered by one person, 
the remote effects, in addition, by another ; again, the interests 
of the community which are affected by the actions of its mem- 
bers may be overlooked in one case, or apprehended with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy in other cases. 

In the third place, the moral judgment claims to be the ex- 
pression of our ideals of conduct as they are when worked out 
into a consistent system. Hold up before a person two of his 
moral judgments that appear to contradict each other. He will 
at once either assert that there is really a difference between the 
two situations under consideration, or he will proceed to modify 
one or the other of his judgments. The moral judgment no 
more tolerates the contradictory than does the judgment of which 
logic treats. 

These three principles, so obvious and withal so well known 
as to sound like platitudes, are those upon which the objectivity 
of moral distinctions rests. For of any particular judgment we 
may ask: Does it represent accurately the moral ideal when this 
ideal is what it claims to be? This is a question of fact. Accord- 
ingly the judgment which does represent the ideal accurately is 
entitled to the designation ‘true.’ The words ‘true’ and ‘false,’ 
however, when used in this connection, are liable to prove mis- 
leading, as is shown by the history of Rationalism in ethics. 
For this reason I should prefer to use the term ‘valid.’ For 
validity in an argument means, not necessarily that it is true, but 
that it possesses just that measure either of truth or of probabil- 
ity which it claims to have. In morality, therefore, ‘ validity ’ is 
the most accurate and least misleading term by which to mark 
the fact that a profession has been matched by performance. 

An important point, however, has been left unconsidered. 
Whose ideal must the judgment represent in order to be entitled 
to the designation ‘valid’? Primarily, I reply, the ideal of the 
person judging. If A’s judgment, whether upon his own action 
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or that of another person, represents A’s ideal of conduct when 
that ideal is what it pretends to be, we are justified in asserting 
that the action under consideration is objectively right from his 
point of view. But may we leave out the words “ from his point 
of view”’ and call it right from the point of view of any possible 
human being, or right fer se? For some moralists there would 
be no such thing as objectivity at all unless this question could 
be answered in the affirmative. As will be obvious from what is 
said above, I am unable to agree with this position. Neverthe- 
less I believe that the affirmative answer is the true one, and I 
shall accordingly proceed to present the evidence in its favor. 
In order, however, to do so effectively, it will be necessary to 
make some examination, however brief, of the content of our 
moral judgments. This involves an all too long excursion from 
the main track of our inquiry, but it seems to be inevitable. In 
any event, it will enable us to deal with our problem in the con- 
crete. We pass, accordingly, to a consideration of the standards 
used by common sense in the determination of right and wrong. 

No careful observer of the life about him can have failed to 
discover that common sense in passing moral judgment makes 
use, not of a single standard, but of a variety of standards. This 
fact, to be sure, finds but scant recognition in the majority of 
treatises on ethics. But this is doubtless due in part to an ex- 
cessive zeal for unity, in part to the absence among moralists of a 
disinterested curiosity in the phenomena of the moral conscious- 
ness, as a result of which most of them study it only so far as it 
promises to supply plunder for metaphysical theory or for imme- 
diate application to practice. A little examination, however, will 
reveal clearly the existence of at least four of these standards. 

The first to be described may be called the ‘ eudzmonistic.’ 
Where it is employed, conduct is approved or disapproved accord- 
ing as it aims or fails to aim at the welfare of some individual or 
individuals or social group that will be affected directly or indi- 
rectly by the action. The word ‘ welfare,’ as here used, is not 
to be hastily identified with ‘pleasure.’ It stands for the good; 
and whatever common sense regards as a good therefore forms a 
part of its denotation. 
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The widespread belief in the duty of revenge points to a stand- 
ard the polar opposite of the eudemonistic. For here suffering 
or evil of some sort is demanded, and demanded for its own sake. 
We may call the judgment thus revealed the ‘dysdamonistic.’ 

If such authors as Sir Leslie Stephen and Mr. Bradley ' were 
correct, we should not be justified in classifying this as an inde- 
pendent standard. For according to them delight in torturing 
others is simply a form of the love of power and of emotional 
excitement. From this it would follow that the belief in the 
duty of exacting vengence is nothing else than the judgment that 
we ought to allow ourselves a pleasure derivable from the grati- 
fication of these emotions. But even if there were not an abun- 
dance of arguments that could be urged against the view, this 
corollary alone would be sufficient to condemn it. For sucha 
conception of duty would be altogether anomalous. We all like 
to break up the tedium of the daily grind; and most of us love 
the consciousness of power. But how we could ever come to 
look upon their attainment at the expense of terrible torture to 
our fellow-men as the most sacred of duties is absolutely incon- 
ceivable. I conclude, then, that the aim to do another harm for 
the sake of vengence is not primarily a form of the aim to do 
ourselves (or anyone else) good. Approval of such an aim 
accordingly represents an independent standard of moral judg- 
ment. 

We now turn to a third class of judgments. Of a man who 
has lost his desire to live we may believe that he ought to control 
the impulse to suicide because of the services he is able to render 
to his family, the community in which he dwells, or the world at 
large. But it is possible to reach the same conclusion from a 
very different starting point. 

** When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, —the brave live on.’’ 

Here is a point of view which apparently pays no heed to con- 
siderations of service. It is not the poor fellow’s ills, on the one 
hand, nor the needs of his family or the community, on the 


It is only fair to Mr. Bradley to state that he has apparently abandoned his earlier 
position ; see Mind, Vol. XIII, p. 160. 
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other, that primarily interest. We have placed ourselves at the 
point of view of the spectator of a pageant; and we accordingly 
applaud the beautiful spectacle and condemn the mediocre or 
ugly one. From asimilar point of view, we may approve the 
independence of the Scotch peasant woman who chose to die of 
starvation rather than to beg for food from her neighbors or the 
parish ; the loyalty that fights for a lost cause when the agent 
himself recognizes that nothing but ruin to all concerned can be 
the outcome of his devotion; and much else of the same kind. 
What the exact purpose was in each case we may not know, and 
perhaps may not care. We admire the spectacle; and it is for 
that reason that we pronounce it good. This form of judgment 
may be called the ‘ xsthetic.’ 

The zsthetic judgment must not be treated as a form of the 
‘eudemonistic.’ Beauty is, of course, a good, but the exact 
object judged in the eudamonistic judgment is very different from 
that in the zxsthetic. Morality, as every one knows who stops 
to think, is a matter of aims or purposes. In the eudzemonistic 
judgment, conduct is pronounced right because it aims at the 
good of some person or persons; it is the direction of the aim 
that counts. In the xsthetic judgment, on the other hand, it is 
the power or harmony exhibited in the aim that attracts. The 
agent is not approved because aiming to supply us, the spectators, 
with a certain good, viz., material for admiration. In the major- 
ity of instances, I believe, he is not thinking of his appearance in 
the eyes of anyone, either himself or another. Instead of that, 
he is absorbed in the attainment of some utterly different end. 
Because of this absorption he may at the same time be the object 
of another judgment, eudzmonistic or dysdamonistic ; but over 
and above this he is also, in the case under consideration, the 
object of an additional judgment, the zsthetic. 

A fourth class of judgments may be called the ‘ antipathetic.’ 
They are based upon the direct antipathy we feel toward certain 
actions and indulgences. The emotions are unreasoned and 
often of the greatest intensity. They command in negatives : 
“Thou shalt not.’’ At first sight nothing could appear more 
arbitrary and incalculable than the distribution of these judgments. 
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On apparently no other grounds than an unreasoned antipathy 
are based certain of the prohibitions of animal food, smoking, 
which, according to authorities cited by Spencer, is in some parts 
of the world counted among the deadly sins, and the wearing of 
false hair, which, as Lecky informs us, has been classed at times 
almost with murder. However, it will be found that certain 
judgments of antipathy are well-nigh universal, while others 
again are characteristic at least of all the more civilized races. 
These are traceable to the following sources: First, disgust at 
certain species of sensual indulgence in any form, and at indul- 
gence in exceptional amounts in most, — but ofa dene not all,— 
forms. Second, contempt for weakness of will, as cowardice, 
lack of self-control, etc. This is a positive emotion and is by no 
means identical with mere disappointment at the failure to find 
will power. . Possibly this short list could be somewhat extended, 
but the attempt to do so would lead us into boggy ground, and, 
even if successful, would not affect our 'timate conclusions one 
way or the other. 

Of the antipathetic judgment we must insist, as we have 
insisted in the case of the zsthetic, that it is not a form of the eu- 
dzmonistic. The reason isthe same as before. The characteristic 
feature of the eudzmonistic judgment is lacking. It is not the 
direction of the aim in its relation to the welfare of those affected 
that is condemned, but some other characteristic of it (of one kind 
or another) that raises our gorge. Such coincidence between 
the disgusting or the contemptible and the harmful as exists is 
due to the provident care of nature, and need not be present to 
the consciousness of the man judging at all. 

The question whether the vast multiplicity of the moral judg- 
ments of common sense can be reduced to cases of the employ- 
ment of these four standards is one which it is impossible to 
attempt to answer within the limits set for this address. Of course 
I believe that the list here given is at bottom complete, or I should 
name and describe the missing members. At the same time, I 
am well aware that there are several claimants that have been 
ignored that could urge much in their own behalf. But even if 
they be accorded a place among the recognized standards, they 
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can, I believe, be dealt with after the same fashion as those already 
admitted ; so that whether they go or stay should make no differ- 
ence in our final conclusions concerning objectivity. 

After this long parenthesis, we are now ready to take up the 
problem of universality. We have found that common sense 
makes use of at least four distinct and more or less conflicting 
moral standards. We have found that, when a man pronounces 
an action right from his own point of view, he is thereby explicitly 
or implicitly making a number of claims with respect to the 
manner in which he is using these standards. We have seen, 
furthermore, that he is entitled to call an action right as such only 
if his own ideal of conduct, when purged of all one-sidedness and 
inconsistency, is identical with the like ideals of every one else. 
We shall now attempt to determine whether any such identity 
exists. 

We may begin our examination most conveniently with the 
dysdzmonistic judgment, and may put our problem with respect 
to it into this form: Is the dysdamonistic judgment capable of 
forming a part of a self-consistent system of moral judgments ? 
Or, since the only actions dictated by malevolence that ever claim 
to be justified are those in which it has been aroused by some 
harm done or attempted, we may state the problem in more con- 
crete phraseology thus : Can any principle governing revenge be 
found which anyone would be able and willing to adopt and carry 
through consistently ? I shall anticipate the conclusion reached 
by asserting at once that it cannot. 

This will appear if we squarely face the question : How are we 
to determine what is the amount of suffering or loss that we are 
entitled to inflict in retaliation for an injury? In those times and 
among those races in which the law of retaliation is still a living 
principle and not the mere vestige of a decaying ideal, the measure 
of punishment is the actual satisfaction of the desires of the aven- 
ger. If you are to accept such a principle, you must be prepared 
to look on with approval wherever human beings are made the vic- 
tims of a vindictiveness that knows nobounds. For the fact that 
such vindictiveness has existed in the past, and may exist to-day or 
to-morrow, cannot be doubted. This, however, it will be objected, 
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is not a fair inference from our definition of right. The severity 
of punishment in any mora/ system must be determined by the 
impartial spectator. But, at bottom, this shift does not help mat- 
ters in the least. For the impartial spectator is simply one who 
would mete out the same amount of suffering whether he himself 
was the victim or merely an outsider. And actually his vindic- 
tiveness may be as great as that of many others who are them- 
selves the aggrieved party. According to Plutarch, Draco, the 
Athenian legislator, appointed death as the punishment “ for 
almost all offences, in so much that those who were convicted of 
idleness were to die and those who stole a cabbage or an apple 
to suffer even as villains that committed sacrilege or murder. . . . 
[Draco] himself being once asked why he made death the pun- 
ishment for most offences replied : ‘Small ones deserve that, and 
I have no higher for the greater crimes.’”"' If this statement 
really represented his indignations and not a mistaken utilitarian 
calculus, the principle that will validate any expression of your 
malevolence in relation to those who happen to fall into your 
power will validate his bloody code. And the mere accident that 
his vindictiveness (or that of his fellow-citizens) may chance to 
have been rather more vigorous than yours, no more justifies you 
in condemning what he did, than the fact that yours may chance 
to be stronger than mine requires you to temper it tosuit me. If 
you urge that wrongs must be avenged, not according to anyone’s 
feelings, but according to their relative seriousness, you are still 
within the same circle. For, apart from the difficulty of grading 
wrongs according to sucha standard, the old question is still be- 
fore you: What amount of suffering are you to inflict for each 
unit (whatever that means) of wrong-doing? This is precisely the 
thing that not merely will be, but also must be, determined by 
the vindictiveness either of the judge or the community which he 
represents. 

Perhaps, in order to gain your point, you are ready to accept 
this conclusion. Ifso, you must be prepared to go farther. For 
the malevolence aroused by an injury done and the malevolence 
that seemingly without external stimulus springs upon its victim 
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as the hound upon the hare are, as mental states, in no sense dif- 
ferent in nature. Of course the former is the sign of a more 
altruistic man than the latter. The man who feels indignation at 
wrong is, indeed, necessarily altruistic, whereas the blood-mad- 
ness of the tyrant of the Italian Renaissance, so graphically 
described by Symonds, may well be the obverse of an all-engulf- 
ing egoism. For this reason the former is universally regarded 
with an indulgence which the latter has never obtained. But 
even if the despot, seeking out ever new victims for his lust for 
blood, has no altruism to overcome,— a statement by no means 
self-evident,— it still remains true that to feel indignation at the 
wrongs of another is one thing, to allow the malevolence thus 
awakened from its slumber to carry you away into action is 
another, and that, if you do the latter, you are putting yourself for 
the moment in the same place and are being ruled by the same 
passions as the spontaneously malignant. You cannot, then, with 
consistency forbid anything to malignity that you permit to in- 
dignation. 

Some persons, you may perhaps think, could be found who 
would take even this step. These Italian despots with their blood- 
madness, would they not have done so? By no means, I reply. 
Remember that what a man judges right for himself, he must 
judge right for everyone else under the same conditions ; that is 
to say, morality represents an ideal of universal human relation- 
ships, or, in other words, a demand upon the conduct of men 
generally. Accordingly the introduction of the practice of ma- 
lignity into the moral code would involve a demand for similar 
treatment of one’s self by others. But this is impossible except 
as a man actually hates himself. Now partial or temporary self- 
hate is possible and actual. But self-hate as a permanent attitude 
of mind would soon bring about the destruction of its victim, so 
that if such a man had ever appeared he would have been quickly 
eliminated. Malevolence, then, consistently carried out as a rule 
for everyone who may happen to feel its stirrings within him, is 
a principle absolutely incapable of adoption. 

If any of you have agreed with the preceding argument, I 
shall have said enough. Nevertheless, since there may be some 
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who are still unconvinced, I shall venture to refer very briefly to 
another phase of the problem. If the principle of retaliation 
were to be carried through consistently, every member of human 
society would be continuously under the ban. For we are all 
doing wrong constantly, whether by way of commission or omis- 
sion. The only alternative is that it be indicated where the line is 
to be drawn below which wrong-doing (positive or negative) is 
not to be punished, and why it is drawn just there. Now the 
where and the why could be answered only by a reference to the 
amount of some one’s vindictiveness. The door is thus thrown 
open to the establishment of a régime in which every mem- 
ber of society is made to suffer,—who shall say how much? 
—for every lapse from perfection. Of course no one would con- 
sent for a moment to the existence of such a state of affairs. 
Even the most malignant demand vengeance only sporadically, 
when the wrong is gross enough or near enough to “get on 
their nerves,” as the phrase is. This is still more obviously true 
of the rest of us. Not every train can fire the powder of our 
indignation. But it is not of such stuff as this that the moral 
judgment claims to be made. The creation and maintenance of 
a system of private or public retaliation can accordingly form no 
part of the genuine moral ideal. 

Precisely the same thing is true of the zsthetic and the anti- 
pathetic judgments. The actual use of the zsthetic standard by 
common sense is an indubitable fact. Early in 1906 a number 
of casuistry questions were given to certain members of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science in the University of Wisconsin, and 
seventy-five sets of answers were received. Among the ques- 
tions was the following: “ At the burning of Moscow in 1812, 
two guards at the royal palace were in the confusion forgotten 
and the order to relieve them was not given. They nevertheless 
remained at their post and were buried under the burning tim- 
bers. Was it their duty to remain when they knew there was 
nothing left to guard? If not strictly their duty, would you 
think less of them for making their escape ?”’ 

The great majority of the students answer in the spirit of the 
poet who wrote : 
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‘« The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all with sense had fled.’’ 
A few others are inclined to believe that the best interests of dis- 
cipline require them to remain. 
‘« Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die:”’ 

as one of them quotes for my benefit. But amidst this chorus 
of utilities may be heard a far different voice: “These guards 
are certainly to be admired for their firmness. Not one out of a 
hundred would have done the same, and so we would naturally 
not think it was their duty [in the strict sense of the term] to 
remain there. But even if not strictly their duty, I would think 
less of them for making their escape. Because the former shows 
a determination and fixedness of purpose elevating one’s moral 
character not shown in escaping.”’ Three there were who took 
this position. And although the written answers were slightly 
ambiguous, a searching oral examination proved that the ground 
of the judgment was in each case admiration of the beautiful. 
Other questions put to these same students orally disclosed the 
fact that this attitude was not something accidental or unique, 
but that it was the determining factor in a rather wide range of 
decisions. The zxsthetic judgment is thus, I repeat, an indubi- 
table fact. 

But will these partisans of unfruitful heroism remain loyal to 
it till the end? In order to test this, I asked our three students 
the following question based upon an incident related by Guyau. 
It was as follows: ‘“‘A number of workmen in a French village 
were wheeling lime-stone in barrows to a lime kiln, into which 
they were throwing it through an aperture in the roof. In so 
doing, one of the workmen slipped and fell and was precipitated 
into the chamber below. There was no possibility of rescuing 
him, even if life was not extinguished instantly. The interior 
glowed with a heat of many hundred degrees; the walls and 
ceiling were curved like those of a bee-hive. Nevertheless the 
five workmen who were following him threw themselves succes- 
sively into the kiln after their fellow laborer and perished as he 
did. Do you think better of them morally for so doing?” Two 
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of the three students at once replied that such action was wrong ; 
it was a mere throwing away of one’s life. But the third, the 
beauty-loving daughter of a beauty-loving race, nourished from 
childhood upon stories from Plutarch and Rollin, still responded 
as before that this was what the highest type of man must do. 
““What would be their motive?”’ I asked. ‘‘ That is impossible 
to answer,” was the reply ; ‘‘something mysterious, undefinable.”’ 
“‘ Suppose they did it in order to show their courage?" “ Then 
it would be wrong.” 

It might seem as if such a person would be willing to carry 
the zsthetic ideal through consistently to the very end. This, 
however, proved not to be the case. For when I universalized 
precisely the above situation and asked whether she would 
approve of everyone killing himself who had a strong desire to 
live, whose self-inflicted death would thus bear witness to the 
existence of a high degree of courage, she replied at once in the 
negative. This was not because of the possible presence of com- 
plicating factors, such as duty to one’s family. For in the case of 
the French workmen, the existence of a family dependent upon 
them was not allowed to make any difference in the answer. 
But the conversion of a principle applied in occasional instances 
into a law for all men similarly situated was something for which 
she was not prepared. In this it seems undeniable she represents 
the race. If so, the zsthetic standard is no part of the ultimately 
valid moral ideal. 

It should not be difficult to prove the same conclusion with 
regard to the standards created by what I have called the antip- 
athies. We all have these feelings for certain modes of action. 
It may be for using a tooth-pick in public ; it may be for wearing 
false hair ; it may be for running away in order to live to fight 
another day. But no one would deliberately adopt as a prin- 
ciple of action to be carried through consistently: Whatever 
arouses in me emotions of antipathy (in the sense of the term 
here intended) is ipso facto wrong. Our conclusion with regard 
to this standard (or perhaps group of standards) is accordingly 
identical with that reached in the case of the two preceding ones : 
It can form no part of the moral ideal in so far as that ideal is 
what it claims to be. 
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We now pass to the remaining standard, the eudemonistic. The 
aim to serve, to create a good or annihilate or minimize an evil 
is here approved, and approved, as perhaps most of you will 
agree, because of our interest in the existence of the good or our 
hatred of the evil. This statement, however, leaves still unde- 
termined how great the amount of service is that one person 
owes to another. Differences of opinion on this point can be 
shown to be the source of all remaining fundamental diversities 
in moral judgments.' These different opinions fall into two 
classes. On the one hand there is the plainly discoverable tend- 
ency to say it is a man’s duty to choose the greater good under 
all circumstances. There is the tendency, on the other hand, to 
approve the choice of the less good: (1) where that is the good 
of the agent, or of some one closely bound to him by ties of 
blood, friendship, gratitude, etc., or where for any reason what- 
ever one party is held to be “nearer” the agent than the other ; 
(2) where the less good is that of some one who is an object of 
admiration, whether for his bodily, intellectual, emotional, or 
moral qualities ; (3) where for a number of other reasons, impos- 
sible to enumerate in a few words, but fairly familiar to every one, 
the less good appeals to the sympathies of the person judging 
more than does the greater. Our problem now is: Can any 
consistent principle be obtained from these conflicting claims ? 
I shall attempt to show that this is possible. 

Let us begin by attempting to discover the effects of applying 
the criterion of consistency to the common view of the extent 
of the duty of self to others ‘“ That in the pursuit of our own 
happiness,” writes Bain, “ we shall not infringe upon the happi- 
ness of others, is duty in its most imperative form. How far we 
shall make positive contributions to the good of our fellows is 
less definitely settled.” These words represent the views, and 


'This statement is made subject to the truth of the assertion above that the 
four standards which I have described form, together, the ultimate sources of the 
content of all moral judgments. It assumes, furthermore, 2 recognition of the fact 
that ‘ material rightness,’ as distinguished from ‘formal rightness,’ is not a moral 
category ; that the elements which differentiate the former from the latter are accurate 
working of the intellect and similar factors, which, however valuable, are not the 
object of the mora/ judgment. Here, again, I venture to refer to the article already 
cited in the Garman Commemorative Volume, page 107. 
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also the uncertainties, of civilized man as to the limits of self- 
sacrifice, not accurately indeed, but as well as is required for our 
present purpose. They assert implicitly a difference in the 
claims of positive and negative beneficence which is in effect a 
difference in kind. Can any such position be maintained? I 
answer, it cannot. William of Orange (later king of England), 
stood by and allowed an ignorant and infuriated mob, which he 
could have bent to his will by a few words, to kill those patriots 
and statesmen, the brothers de Witt. Macbeth hired assassins to 
rid him of Banquo. The former refrained from acting in order 
that he might fall heir to the political power of others, the latter 
acted that he might strengthen his hold upon power. But if the 
wrongness of an act is determined by the motives as revealed in 
the intentions ; and if to say ‘no’ is as much an act as to say 
‘yes,’ there is certainly no essential difference between the two 
cases. The principle that thus emerges, as a little reflection will 
show, holds throughout the entire range of human conduct. 
Accordingly, whatever obligation exists to refrain from injuring 
others is equally operative as against the laziness, the indiffer- 
ence, or the preoccupation with our own affairs which leaves us 
satisfied to let others endure privations or sink to ruin where it 
lies in our power to give them help. This statement must not 
be misunderstood. There may be a real difference in degree of 
culpability between seizing food which belongs to another and 
letting a man starve whose wants I am able to supply. But the 
difference does not lie in the presence of an obligation in one 
case, and its absence in the other. It is based upon the fact that 
in the former case I wrong two parties, the individual and the 
community, whereas in the second I may be injuring only the 
former. Other things being equal, then, a positive service is 
just as binding as the refraining from injury. Opportunity is the 
sole measure of responsibility ; a fact which, with the growth of 
the humanitarian spirit, is becoming more and more clearly rec- 
ognized by society at large each succeeding year. 

Shall we then go to the other extreme and say with Sweden- 
borg: “In the next world,’’— that is, in a state of perfection, — 
“we shall love our neighbor better than ourselves.”” Lecky 
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tells of a hermit in the Egyptian desert to whom an admirer once 
brought some particularly appetizing dainties. But of course 
the good man could not lose the opportunity thus provided for 
doing a deed of charity. So he took the food to his nearest 
fellow-hermit and presented it to him. This man, actuated by 
similar considerations, passed it on to a third; and this continued 
until it returned finally to its original starting-point. The moral 
is obvious. It is impossible, as a rule, to make a sacrifice except 
as some other party accepts it. But it cannot be right for a 
person to offer to give that which by the same principle it is 
wrong for the other party to receive. The same thing can be 
put in a somewhat more rigorous way. A right action, as we 
have seen, is one which I can wish everyone to perform under 
the conditions. Why, then, should I wish A to make sacrifices 
out of all proportion to the good they do B, with the result of 
a net loss in the total well-being of A and B? 

If we bear in mind that the moral judgment claims to repre- 
sent the point of view of the ‘impartial spectator,’ we shall have 
as little difficulty with the determination of objective rightness 
when the choice lies between the good of some member of our 
family and the good of a greater number outside of its boundaries. 
It happened some years ago that a man returning home from his 
day’s work discovered that a careless switchman had left a switch 
open, which would mean death or injury to the several hundred 
passengers on the train which was approaching. At the same 
moment he saw his only child playing upon the track in front of 
the engine. He had only time to turn the switch and save the 
train, or else to save the child. What was it hisdutytodo? You 
may perhaps feel tempted to say: He ought to have saved his 
child. But if you are to stick consistently to the point of view of 
the impartial spectator, why should you value the welfare of this 
child any more than that of any other child that may have been in 
the train? Or again, that of this child more than that of an adult? 
Perhaps, however, you are thinking of the feelings of the father. 
Why then of this father, rather than of those others left childless 
by the destruction of the train? The eudemonistic judgment, I 
repeat, has its source in the valuation of welfare. But is it not 
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inconsistent to measure the value of a man’s welfare in one 
scale when he happens to be the agent in a given situation, and 
then to measure it in another when he happens to have changed 
places and to be the patient? To do this would be no different 
at bottom from complaining bitterly when we are injured by 
another and thinking it merely a clever trick when we try the same 
thing on him. You may indeed refuse to actively condemn the 
father who, carried away by parental love, hears in this hurried 
instant only the promptings of his own heart. For, apart from 
other obvious considerations, the amount of our praise and con- 
demnation in matters of both character and intellect is determined 
to a very considerable extent by the actual level of attainment 
reached in the community in which we happen to live. But the 
demands of the moral ideal are one thing ; the excuses that may 
be offered for those who fail to live up to them are another. 
And it is only the former that concern us here. 

The same line of reasoning, I cannot refrain from pointing out, 
would have led us directly to the position already reached con- 
cerning the extent of our duty to others, where our so-called 
‘personal interests’ are primarily concerned. If I have chosen 
to argue the matter upon slightly different lines, I now have the 
advantage that accrues from the obtaining of identical results by 
the use of two distinct methods. 

The principle that has emerged in the preceding discussion will 
be found applicable, I believe, to every phase of the conflict be- 
tween the claims of the greater and the less good, and further- 
more to human beings as such, whatever their position in the scale 
of civilization. A man has not reached the stage of mora/ity, it 
must be remembered, until he desires to see certain rules, how- 
ever few in number and bare in content, obeyed by man as such. 
He need not, of course, have explicitly before him any idea cor- 
responding to ‘man as such.’ He must simply be one who feels 
approbation or disapprobation at obedience or disobedience to the 
rule wherever he may know of it, whether it takes place within 
or without his own class or community. That within such a person 
which makes him desire the universal realization of any eudemon- 
istic rules can find its consistent expression only in the demand 
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for the choice under all conditions of the greater good. If so, 
the rule, ‘‘ Choose always the greater good,”’ is valid for all men. 
This, then, is the objective form of the eudzmonistic standard. 

Perhaps this conclusion will seem a little more plausible to the 
incredulous if I venture a suggestion as to the principal cause of 
the failure to keep consistently to the point of view of the impar- 
tial spectator in eudzmonistic judgments. It seems to be due 
primarily to unevenness in the working of the imagination. This 
is strong enough ordinarily to light up only one side of the pic- 
ture. Which side that shall be will usually, though not always, 
depend upon the direction of the interests. Thus a small boy 
was once taken by his mother for purposes of edification to see 
the painting entitled “The Christians Thrown to the Lions.” 
After gazing at it for some time in silence, he exclaimed: ‘ Look, 
mother, there is one poor lion that hasn’t got any Christian!” 
The ‘ consciousness of kind’ had arisen in the soul of the young 
barbarian, and made him as oblivious to one side of the situation 
as his pious mother had been to the other. 

The influence of the imagination upon the moral judgment 
can be made clear by a few illustrations. In the investigation re- 
ferred to during our discussion of the zsthetic judgment, the fol- 
lowing questions were given out: (1) May a poor man without 
money, out of work, and unable at the time to find employment, 
take without the knowledge of the owner a loaf of bread from a 
baker’s shop in order to save from starvation the young children 
of a neighbor? Their mother, a widow, is sick in bed, unable 
for the time to earn money for their support. The man is 
unable to get the bread in any other way. (2) Is it right fora 
physician, by administering an overdose of morphine or other- 
wise, to hasten by several weeks the death of a patient, hope- 
lessly sick with cancer and suffering terrible torture all the time ? 
One of the students answered the first question in the negative 
and the second in the affirmative. When inquiry was made into 
the reasons for this somewhat peculiar combination, it appeared 
that he was able to imagine with great vividness the situation of 
the patient racked and torn with the agony of cancer; whereas 
the sufferings of the family dying of starvation did not form any 
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definite picture in his mind. Hence arose, according to his own 
declaration, the difference of attitude in the two cases. 

In the illustration just given, the variations in the workings of 
the imagination are conditioned upon factors which it was im- 
possible to discover. In the following, the imagination clearly 
follows the interest. In a study reported in Volume IX of the 
American Journal of Psychology, certain questions were given 
out dealing with choice between the greater and the nearer good. 
The first was the one already quoted, dealing with the father 
who was compelled to choose between the life of his child and 
the lives of the train-load of people. The second was the 
problem that John Howard had to face when called to choose 
between the moral welfare of his son and the continuance of his 
work in prison reform. In the instance before us, however, it 
was also presented in a modified form, as follows: This same 
alternative, the reformation of a number of prisoners and the 
reform of a dissipated son whose rescue imperatively demanded 
a removal to another place, was presented to a certain prison 
official. His opportunities for doing good were very insig- 
nificant compared with Howard’s; he might reasonably expect, 
if he remained in his present position during the ensuing ten 
years, to restore to a life of honorable citizenship perhaps twenty 
or thirty of the unfortunates committed to his care. The 
chances, on the other hand, of the appointment of a successor 
who would take any interest in carrying on his work, were very 
slight. What ought he todo? One student answered the first 
question: “Save the child;”’ and the last one (as well as the 
problem concerning Howard): “Continue the work for the 
prisoners,”’ When asked for the grounds of this remarkable 
exhibition of inconsistency, he replied that the idea of the help- 
less little child sitting, all unconscious of its fate, upon the track 
in front of the on-rushing train, had appealed so strongly to his 
sympathies that it overcame every opposing consideration. And 
the strength of this appeal was due to the fact that he had a 
little brother of his own to whom he was devotedly attached. 

Such facts, I believe, enable us to explain why, in our moral 
judgments, we are ordinarily so much more tender of the inter- 
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ests of the agent than of those of the patient. When the question 
is raised whether a given mode of conduct is right, we seem usu- 
ally to put ourselves in the place of the agent almost automatic- 
ally. The question, in other words, takes for us the practical 
form, What would it be my duty to do under the circumstances? 
When the matter is once put in this form, the interests of the 
patient have little chance of receiving impartial consideration, for 
we can imagine what we ourselves have to gain or lose by the 
transaction far more vividly than we can the effects upon him. 
As a result, the average judgment is far more lenient to the agent 
than it is justified in being. 

We are now ready to hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
When I pronounce an action right or wrong, I tacitly claim to 
have taken into consideration every aspect in the situation which 
could in any way influence my attitude ; to have looked at the 
diverse and perhaps conflicting interests of the different parties 
concerned from the point of view of an impartial spectator ; and, 
finally, to have given expression to an ideal of conduct which can 
form a part of a self-consistent whole. Or, in slightly different 
words, ‘right’ means ‘‘ demanded by my ideal of human relation- 
ships in matters of conduct, in so far as this ideal has been made 
a self-consistent one.” This ideal,—the right in the proper 
sense of the term,—common sense believes to be one, and 
therefore, at bottom, universal. I have tried to show that this 
belief is justified. If so, actions may properly be called right or 
wrong as such. And the judgment which pronounces an action 
right will be valid or not according to whether the claims it makes 
are or are not justified by the facts. 

As to the content of the ideal, I have tried to show that it 
rejects three standards actually used by common sense, though 
I think with ever-increasing hesitation and infrequency, viz., the 
dysdemonistic, or standard of malevolence, the zsthetic, and the 
antipathetic ; and that the eudzmonistic standard in its valid form, 
and therefore the moral ideal as such, demands an equal regard 
for equal amounts of well-being wherever found, and a corre- 
sponding desire to realize it as far as lies in our power. 

To the conclusions that I have presented some persons will 
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undoubtedly make the following objection. The objectivity you 
offer, they will say, is something very different from anything of 
which we have been in search. According to you, the moral 
ideal, after all, has its roots in the changing and the accidental. 
Even if its sources lie deep in the universal elements of human 
nature, it is still human nature that it represents. Modify the 
structure of man’s mind sufficiently, and what is now immoral 
becomes praiseworthy. But we seek that which is independent 
of all accident; we want to find in morality something that is 
necessary and eternal. 

I am not one of those who believe that an argument based 
upon what people want has any cogency whatever. Neverthe- 
less I am prepared to meet this objection on its own ground. At 
the very outset, however, I wish to insist that, for the view which 
I have been presenting, our moral code is not a superficial organ 
of the mind, something that could easily have been different and 
yet man be in other respects essentially what he is to-day. This 
seems to be the opinion of Darwin in that famous passage in the 
fourth chapter of the Descent of Man in which he discusses the 
hypothetical morality of a race of men reared under precisely the 
same conditions as hive-bees. But the moral judgment is so 
completely bound up with the structure of the intellect, the emo- 
tional nature, and the will of man, that any change in it that 
would affect the objective moral code would leave him no longer 
man in anything more than name. This assertion, however, 
would require a treatise to demonstrate. Moreover, I am well 
aware that it does not exactly meet the issue, though I think if 
accepted and realized it would satisfy the motives which force the 
issue to the front. Whether this last statement be true or not, 
it will be clear in any event that I do not believe the satisfaction 
demanded can be obtained from the study of ethics as such. The 
place of man in the universe and the relation of his moral and 
other ideals to ultimate reality can be determined only by meta- 
physics. But what I wish to point out is that the doctrine of this 
paper supplies all the materials for the purpose desired, when 
supplemented by a spiritualistic metaphysics which conceives of 
man as made in the image of God. Any community of nature 
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between man and God must have to do with the fundamentals, 
and in Him these elements must exist in their ideal completeness 
and harmony ; whereas in us their development is circumscribed 
and hindered at every point. We are thus justified in attributing 
to God as actual the human code in its ultimately valid form. 
By no other path,— except those rejected at the beginning of 
our paper, —is such a result attainable. Those theories which, 
in their anxiety to uphold the dignity and cosmic significance of 
the right, start from the nature of the Absolute and argue from 
that to the objective moral code inevitably assume from start to 
finish that might makes right. On the other hand, a doctrine that 
denies moral objectivity 7x fofo is certainly arbitrary in identifying 
any actual or prospective code with the ideals of God. But if 
there is for man but one valid code, and the foundations of this 
are laid in the very depths of human nature, the identification of 
such a code with that of God becomes inevitable for any meta- 
physics that admits the existence of a personal God at all. 


FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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SELF AND SOUL. 


HE conception of the self has undeniable significance in 
contemporary philosophy. By many who call themselves 
pragmatists as well as by many rationalists, and by almost all 
idealistic thinkers of whatever type, the universe is conceived as 
ultimately personal. And even our present-day realists are — 
most of them — qualitative dualists, that is to say, they admit 
that selves exist alongside of extra-mental realities and related to 
them. In view of this modern emphasis, laid by writers of diverse 
tendency on the conception of self, there is timeliness in a recent 
suggestion’ that the contemporary conception of self should be 
more carefully compared with the ‘traditional doctrine’ of soul, 
or spiritual substance.*_ Such a comparison is here attempted. 


I. 


It is necessary, in the first place, to consider the essentials of 
the conception of self. In offering the outline which follows, I 
am of course formulating what is primarily my own doctrine. 
So far, however, as I am aware, there is nothing in my account 
of the self which diverges essentially from that expressed or im- 
plied by modern personalists. 

At the outset it must be insisted that any conception of the 
self is taken over, by philosophy, from psychology conceived as 
doctrine of conscious selves. This view of the relation of phi- 
losophy to the psychology of selves need not obscure the differ- 
ence between the two methods of treatment. The psychologist 
as such accepts the self as object of introspection, raising no ques- 
tions about its ultimate reality, whereas the philosopher must 
attempt to settle the question of the place of the self in the whole 
scheme of things. If he is a materialistic philosopher, he regards 
the self of the psychologist as a fiction ultimately reducible to non- 

1 Ina review by Professor Ellen B. Talbot (in this Review, Vol. XVII, p. 81) of 
my book, The Persistent Problems of Philosophy. 

* The expressions ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ ‘mind,’ and ‘spiritual substance’ are used 
throughout this paper as virtually synonymous. 
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psychic reality ; if, again, he is a dualist, he accords to the self a 
position more or less coérdinate with that of things or external 
objects ; if, finally, he is a personalist, he conceives the universe 
as ultimately consisting in self or selves. But to the end he must 
include in his concept of self essentially what the psychologist 
should mean by the term. It is true that the consideration of 
the relation of the self to the rest of reality may lead him to in- 
fer from the characters discovered by the psychologist other at- 
tributes, —for example, moral predicates — of the self, but he can 
only supplement and modify, he can never obliterate any char- 
acters of the psychologist’s self. 

There are two reasons for insisting, thus, that the self of phi- 
losophy is an immediately known and then reflected-on reality, 
not a merely inferred being. For so one gains both the guaran- 
tee of the existence of the self and a clue to the description of its 
rich content. By self is meant (1) a reality which is basal to the 
many conscious experiences,— whether these are named ideas, 
mental processes, psychic contents, conscious functions, or facul- 
ties,— a reality which in some sense includes the experiences and 
to which they belong.'* This self is also known, both immediately 
and on reflection, as (2) persistent, as (3) unique, and (4) as further 
related (either assertively or receptively, and either egoistically 
or altruistically) with other-than-itself. By the persistence of a 
self is meant the realized fact of being the same self now as at 
some other time,— a consciousness which is emphasized in antici- 
pation and in recognition, but which forms an unaccented part of 
every experience. The uniqueness of a self is that character which 
distinguishes it from every other self,— from every other reality of 
any sort. Such uniqueness, or irreplaceableness, the character 
by virtue of which one realizes that a self is a this-not-to-be- 
replaced-by-another, is an emphasized part of emotion, will, and 
faith, but an unattended-to factor of all consciousness. The 

1 Cf. The Journal of Philosophy, Dec., 1907, Vol. IV, pp. 676 ff., and authors 
there cited for proof, or argument, that those who treat psychology as science of idea 
or of function implicitly assume the existence of the self whose the idea is, or of the self 
which functions. On the conception of the self, ¢/. the later papers of the series just 


mentioned (Journal of Philosophy, Jan. and Feb., 1908), and my Zhe Persistent 
Problems of Philosophy, especially pp. 408 ff., 422 ff. 
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relatedness of a self, finally, so sharply emphasized by students of 
social psychology, may be shown to bea character of all con- 
sciousness. Always in being conscious I am aware not only of 
myself but of an other-than-self (either personal or impersonal). 
I may emphasize myself, —for example, in will or in desire, — 
and then I am egoistically conscious; or I may emphasize the 
other-than-self, as in sympathy or in loyalty, and then I am altru- 
istically conscious. And my consciousness, whether egoistic or 
altruistic, may be assertive or receptive: I may assert myself or 
some other self, as in will and in faith ; or I may fail, as in percep- 
tion or in zsthetic emotion, to react upon my environment. 


II. 


The conception of self, thus briefly outlined, has now to be 
compared with the doctrine of the soul ; and the discussion will 
be limited to the consideration of the soul-doctrine in the sys- 
tems of philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It must be noted at the outset that there is no one fixed 
and accepted concept of the soul ; but that, in spite of divergences, 
all these spiritualistic thinkers, from Descartes downward, (1) agree 
in the teaching that the soul (or mind or spiritual substance) 
is a reality fundamental to its acts or faculties, its ideas or opera- 
tions or experiences. Thus by Descartes spirit’ is defined as “ the 
substance in which thought [later described as including will, 
understanding, and even perception *] immediately resides "’; and 
by Locke as “substratum to those operations which we experi- 
ment to ourselves within.” * And Berkeley declares that, “ be- 
sides that endless variety of ideas. . . there is likewise some- 
thing which knows or perceives them and exercises divers opera- 
tions. This . . . being,” he asserts, “is what I call mind, 
This teaching of the soul as fundamental to its operations readily 
(2) involves the implication or the affirmation of its persistence, 

1 Meditations, Replies to the Second Objections, Def. VI. Cf. Wolff, Psychologia 
Rationalis, 3 10; Baumgarten, Metaphysica, 3 505. 

2 Principles of Philosophy, Part 1, prop. ix. 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, Bk. 11, chapter xxiii, 3 5. 

* Principles of Human Understanding, 3 2. 
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or identity. Berkeley' implies and Locke?* definitely teaches 
the identity of the soul; and Leibniz unequivocally asserts 
that a monad, or soul, is an identical unity of its own states. 
“My inner experience,” he says, “convinces me a posteriori of 
this identity, but there must also be some reason a priori. It is 
not possible to find any other reason, excepting that my attri- 
butes of the preceding time and state, as well as the attributes of 
the succeeding time and state, are predicates of the same sub- 
ject. . . the so-called I. . . which is the basis of the intercon- 
nection of all my different states.” * 

Most of these writers (3) imply also the uniqueness of the soul. 
Leibniz lays special stress on this character. The uniqueness of 
the soul becomes in his hands its complete independence of 
everything else excepting God.‘ On the other hand, these sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth century writers (4) do not explicitly con- 
sider the essential and inherent relatedness of the self. 

It is thus evident that the contemporary conception of self is 
a reaffirmation and amplification of certain central factors of the 
earlier concept of soul. It is most important to recognize this 
fundamental likeness of the two doctrines; for in the exuber- 
ance of the criticism which Hume made fashionable and which 
later philosophers have perpetuated, too little justice has been 
done to the ‘traditional doctrine’ of spiritual substance, or soul. 
It is high time to insist on the truth involved in the older doc- 
trine, and to avow boldly the partial identity of the concept of 
self with the Cartesian and the Berkeleian conception of spiritual 
substance. It should be noted also that most of the older 
thinkers more or less consciously use the terms ‘ spirit’ and ‘ soul’ 
as synonym for ‘self,’ or ‘I.’ Berkeley indeed says explicitly : 
“What I am myself, that which I denote by the term I, is the 
same with what is meant by soul or spiritual substance.” * Only 


' Principles, 33 27, 89, et al.; Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, 111, Open 
Court edition, p. 95. 

* Essay, Book II, chapter xxvii, especially 22 2 and 14. 

Letters to Arnaud. 

* Ibid., IX. 

5 Principles of Human Understanding, 3 139; cf. ibid., 3 2; of. also Descartes, 
Meditations, 11; and Leibniz, Letter to Arnaud, XIV, and Systéme nouveau, 3 11. 
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Locke, whose teaching will presently be discussed, distinguishes 
the two. 
III. 

This admission of the likeness of ‘self’ to ‘soul’ should not, 
however, obscure the important differences between the earlier 
and the later conception. These are of two main types : The con- 
ception of soul differs from that of self, first, in that it is, in one 
sense or another, subordinated to that of body ; second, in that it 
is needlessly empty and abstract. The first of these distinctions 
is, primarily, a difference in origin. According to the most prim- 
itive belief, the soul is merely a shadowy sort of body, a subli- 
mated and attenuated material substance. This conception, 
crude as it is, tends to persist as an unharmonized feature of doc- 
trines with which it is inherently incompatible. The soul is in 
truth conceived, in terms which seem to be more or less covertly 
materialistic, as body deprived of certain inconvenient or undesir- 
able characters. Thus, the conceptions of qualities as ‘inhering’ 
in a ‘substratum’ has, as Berkeley’ suggested, a distinctly 
materialistic flavor. And Locke’s admission, though only for 
the sake of argument, “thinking being may also be material,”’ ? 
suggests the latent materialism of his conception. Even more 
obviously the theories of soul in its relation to the body show 
the taint of an unrealized materialism. This appears both in the 
efforts to indicate the seat of the soul and in the doctrines of the 
soul as moving the body. So Descartes holds that there is in 
the body an organ, the pineal gland, “in which more particularly 
the soul exercises its functions’’*; Wolff teaches that “souls 
preéxist in the preéxisting organic particles from which the foetus 
is formed ”’ ; * and Baumgarten discusses the ‘ locomotive faculty ’° 
by which the human soul moves the body. 

1 Principles, 33 16 and 17. 

* Essay concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, chapter x, § 13. It will be re 


membered that Locke is contented when he has pointed out that ‘‘ the notion of spirit 
involves no more difficulty in it than that of body’’ (/éid., Book II, chapter xxiii, 
5,15). 

5 Les passions de 1’ ame, Premiére partie, art. 31; ¢/. art. 42 ef al. 

* Psychologia rationalis, Sect. 1V, Cap. II, § 704. 

5 Metaphysica (1779), Pt. 111, chapter ii, sect. i, 3750. Cf Locke, Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, Book 11, chapter, xxiii, 2 20. 
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From the fact that the conception of soul is reached by way of 
that of body follows another difficulty. Instead of starting, 
like modern personalists, from the introspective observation of 
the conscious self, these spiritualistic philosophers of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries describe the soul from the 
standpoint of its relation to the body, that is, they attribute to the 
soul predicates which are mere negations of bodily characters. 
The soul is described, for example, as a simple being,’ and this 
character is inferred from the opposition of soul to body. Be- 
cause body is extended and divisible, therefore, it is argued, the 
soul is unextended, indivisible, simple. In its purely negative sig- 
nification, this doctrine is unobjectionable ; but it is also useless. 
Certainly the soul is not extended; but introspection and rea- 
soning fail to disclose its ‘ simplicity’ in any other sense of the 
word, unless by simplicity be meant no more than by identity. 

It should be noted that Kant’s criticism, in his “‘ Paralogisms 
of Pure Reason,” * is directed in great part against this doctrine 
of the soul as thing, this conception of the soul as analogous, 
though opposed, to body. Kant, following Hume, points out 
that simplicity, identity, and the other traditional characters of the 
soul-thing are not objects of sense consciousness. 

A second crucially important difference between the conception 
of soul and that of self is the following : The conception of sub- 
stance, as often held, is a very barren and empty abstraction and is 
therefore sharply contrasted with the modern concept of the self 
as possessed of concrete characters, in a word, as conscious. 
The abstractness of the soul-concept is explicit and avowed 
in the philosophy of Locke; and Locke’s doctrine of substance 
must, accordingly, be considered at somewhat disproportionate 
length. 

The peculiarity of Locke’s teaching is the following : He holds 
to the existence of a conscious self, but he assumes, in addition, 
the existence of a soul or spiritual substance. The ‘self’ or 

1 Of. Wolff, Psychologia rationalis, 32 48, 49; Berkeley, Principles, 33 27, 141. 

2 Kritik d. rv. Vernunft, edition A, pp. 344ff.; edition B, pp. 4o2ff. Of 
course, the criticism of the Paralogisms is directed, also, against the conception of the 


transcendental unity of apperception (or self), as known object. Indeed, Kant does 
not, in this section, sharply distinguish the two concepts. 
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‘person’' is characterized, Locke teaches, by consciousness. 
“ Consciousness” he declares, “ is that which makes every one to 


be what he calls self; . . . as far as ever it can be extended, 
should it be to ages past, [it] unites existences and actions . . . 
into the same person . . . so that whatever has the consciousness 


of present and past actions, is the same person to whom they both 
belong.” * This suggests what Locke unequivocally teaches, the 
identity of the self. He describes the self as “ a thinking, intelli- 
gent being, that has reason and reflection, and can consider itself 
as itself, the same thinking thing, in different times and places.’’ * 
He emphasizes, also, the individuality, realized in the emotional 
experience, of the self. The “ intelligent being,” he says, “ sen- 
sible of happiness or misery must grant that there is something 
that is himself that he is concerned for and would have happy.’’* 

From these quotations it is clear that Locke has a vivid con- 
ception (in its essentials closely parallel with that outlined in this 
paper) of the conscious self. But instead of following the fashion 
of preceding spiritualistic philosophers by identifying the concept 
of self with that of spiritual substance, Locke teaches that, besides 
the conscious, identical, individualized self, there exists an imma- 
terial substance,a soul. He even regards it as possible, although 
unlikely,’ that the identity of the self may persist through a change 
of souls, — in other words, that “ the same consciousness,” instead 
of being “annexed solely to one individual substance . . . can 
be continued in a succession of several substances.” A man’s 
“ immaterial spirit’’ may be, forexample, “ the same soul that was 
in Nestor or Thersites at the siege of Troy . . .; but he now 
having no consciousness of any of the actions of Nestor or Ther- 
sites [cannot] conceive himself the same person with either of 
them.”’® 

Locke reaches this conclusion, —that besides the self there 
exists a spiritual substance, or soul, — by the keen observation of 

1 Essay, Book II, chapter xxvii, 3 26: ‘‘ Person, I take it, is the name for this 
Ibid., 33.9 and 16. 

3 Jbid., 2 9. 

* Tbid., § 25. 

5 Jbid. 

* Jbid., §§ 10 and 14. - 
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the fact that “ consciousness being interrupted always by forget- 
fulness . . . doubts are raised whether we are the same thinking 
thing, 7. ¢., the same substance or no.”' An estimate of this 
reasoning would lead us too far from the main topic of our 
study, the analysis of Locke’s conception of soul thus distin- 
guished from the self. “If anyone will examine himself,” 
Locke says, ‘“‘concerning his notion of pure substance in gen- 
eral, he will find he has no other idea of it at all but only a sup- 
position of he knows not what support of . . . qualities.” From 
this notion of ‘ pure substance in general,’ Locke proceeds to form 
that of spiritual substance by the mere addition of the negative 
predicate ‘immaterial.’ For though he also calls spiritual sub- 
stance ‘thinking thing,’ he deprives this positive attribute of all 
its meaning by the repeated and unequivocal teaching that con- 
sciousness belongs not to soul but to self, or person. 

This arbitrary distinction, drawn by Locke, between abstract 
soul and concrete self has had a most curious result in philosophy. 
The justified polemic of Hume and others against that empty 
nonentity, the spiritual I-know-not-what, has been interpreted as 
a successful criticism of the concept of self. And so it happens, 
—in defiance of Locke’s sharp distinction between soul, and 
self, —that the unhappy self has staggered along through these 
two hundred odd years burdened with the obloquy which, with 
some show of justice, is heaped upon the Lockian spiritual 
substance. 

Other philosophers have been guilty of over-abstractness in 
dealing with the self. For example, the whole difficulty with 
the outlawed doctrine of the mental ‘faculties’ is simply this: 
that the soul, or mind, is first conceived abstractly, after Locke’s 
fashion, as mere substratum or agent, and that then specific kinds 
of consciousness are referred back to this empty nothing as if 

1 Loc. cit., § 10. The whole chapter is full of suggestion to the student of what 
is nowadays called the dissociation of personality. It should be added that Locke 
is not always true to his own distinction between self and soul. For example, he 
describes each, in the same terms, as ‘ thinking thing.’ 

2It should be noted that Hume is not himself guilty of this confusion. He devotes 
one section of the 7?eatise to the doctrine of the ‘immateriality of the soul’ and 


a different section armed with different arguments to the doctrine of self, or,in his 
words, ‘ personal identity.’ (Cf Zreatise, Book I, Part IV, Sections § and 6.) 
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explained by being called faculties of what is, by hypothesis, a 
mere ‘somewhat,’ or x The weakness of the doctrine lies not 
so much in the vagueness of the concept of ‘ faculty’ as in its total 
neglect of scientific introspection, and in its effort to explain 
‘faculty’ by ‘soul,’ or ‘soul’ by ‘faculty,’ without adequate ob- 
servation of consciousness under either designation. Another 
significant example of the tendency to divorce spiritual substance 
is Berkeley’s insistence that “ spirits and ideas . . . [are] kinds 
[of being] entirely distinct and heterogeneous,” ' “ natures per- 
fectly disagreeing and unlike.” * Berkeley’s whole ‘ copy-theory ’ 
of knowledge, so prolific of results mischievous to later idealism, 
may be traced to his failure to recognize that the ideas are really 
what he himself calls operations of the mind, and that mind is 
never rightly conceived in abstraction from these very operations 
or ideas. 

The result of this comparison of the concept of ‘self’ with that 
of ‘soul’ is in brief, then, the following. The affiliation, logical 
and historical, between the two has been freely acknowledged. 
It has been argued that Descartes and Leibniz, Locke and Berke- 
ley, Wolff and Baumgarten, were right in so far as they taught 
that the occurrence of forms of consciousness implies the exist- 
ence of a unique, persistent, and self-identical, conscious soul, or 
self. It has been pointed out, on the other hand, that the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the soul suffers from two significant defects : 
that it conceives soul either after a material analogy or as 
endowed with mere negations of ‘corporeal characters ; and that 
it tends to rob the concept of soul of its concrete predicates. 
Modern personalism, on the contrary,— the doctrine of the self, 
— starts from the introspective study of the immediately realized 
self and recognizes in this self all the rich content of actual 
experience. 

Mary Wuiton CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
Principles, 89. 


? Jbid., 3139. The inconsistency should be noted with Berkeley’s equally empha- 
sized teaching that spirits possess ideas ; and that ideas inhere in spiritual substances. 
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THE FACTUAL.' 


ARIOUS words are still used to denote that content of which 

we are immediately aware as opposed to what we know 

either through assumption or through inference. Writers call it 

variously the ‘immediately known,’ ‘ the content of simple appre- 

hension,’ ‘the given,’ ‘sense impressions,’ ‘psychical fact’ or 

‘ psychical matter of fact,’ ‘immediate experience,’ ‘ data of ex- 
perience,’ ‘ pure experience,’ or, simply, ‘ experience.’ 

Many of these terms imply a solution of the problem at issue 
between realism and idealism, and should therefore seem a begging 
of the question to any metaphysican who regards the notion for 
which they stand as logically precedent to that problem. Still 
more objectionable must their idealistic bias seem to a realist of 
the present-day type, who wishes to emphasize that that of which 
we are immediately aware is neither mental nor non-mental, but 
logically precedent, or generic, to both. Hence a neutral term 
should be chosen. The word ‘fact’ or ‘the factual’ seems truly 
neutral ; and usage permits us to employ it with this meaning. 

The problem of this paper is: Are there judgments of which 
‘the factual’ forms the complete warrant; and, if so, how are 
these judgments related to the remainder of our knowledge ?? 


1 Read before the American Philosophical Association at the Cornell meeting, De- 
cember 27, 1907. 

2 Some objections to the following argument may be forestalled by a brief statement 
of the premises upon which it rests. It is not intended in any way to take issue for 
or against the views of the nature of truth held by Mr. Joachim ( 7he Nature of 
Truth, Oxford, 1906), by Professor Dewey (Journal of Phil., Psych., and Sci. 
Methods, 1907), or by Mr. Russell ( Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N. S., 
Vol. VII); especially not, for my own conviction is that these antagonistic views 
can be reconciled, that each author is facing a different problem and of course offers a 
different solution. The type of knowledge with which this paper deals, is that of the 
special sciences and that of formal logic, the complete system of true propositions. 

Man gains possession of parts of this system by inference ; and I believe with Mr. 
Russell ( Principles of Mathematics, p. 11) that all inference is deduction. The sys- 
tem is, from the human point of view, a conclusion following from premises. If we 
think of it in the abstract, quite apart from human inference (sb specie eternitatis), 
we may say with the logicians, ‘ any true proposition is implied by every proposition,’ 
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Many contemporary philosophers have held that all judgments 
are universal in the sense that they are subject to correction by 
other judgments. Still logic tells us that there are judgments 
which differ from one another in the degree to which they are thus 
subject to correction ; for in the square of opposition / is always 
true when A is, and can be true when A is false, that is, / is more 
casily proved true, or is proved false with greater difficulty than 
is A. All of which indicates that the more particular our judg- 
ments are, the less are they subject to correction by other judg- 
ments. This difference we can make the basis of a division of all 
judgments into two conceivable classes, the universal and the ab- 
solutely, or completely, particular. By the former class, we mean 
all judgments that are subject to correction or proof through 
other judgments. By the latter class, we mean those judgments 
which are not subject either to proof or to disproof through other 
judgments. As a mere working definition, the second is quite 
legitimate, even though it should prove true that there are no 
members of the class defined. At least, it is legitimate unless 
we deliberately beg the question at issue by so defining judgment 
that our class becomes a mere contradiction in terms; and, even 
in this case, we should have to make room for our notion of an 
absolutely particular judgment by inventing for it some other 
name. 

However, the absolutely particular judgment, if there be any 
such, must have its warrant. Where canthis be found? /n the 
factual. In short, if there are members of this class of judg- 
ments, we may define the factual more precisely than we have 
already done, as that which completely warrants an absolutely 
particular judgment. The factual would then be indeed an 
absolute starting-point for knowledge, and we should be able to 
define it as a purely logical notion, and therefore as free from 
all metaphysical presuppositions other than those of pure logic. 

Are there such judgments? This question is part of the 
in short, any proposition is a premise of any true proposition ; but we are not dealing 
with it thus abstracted. For man it truly has premises, and these premises play a very 


important role. 
I find that in the current number of Mind (January, 1908) Professor Stout has 


defended, from a somewhat different standpoint, the main thesis of this paper. 
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larger question: Are there judgments that are always premises, 
in other words, that are never conclusions from other judgments 
used as premises? Thus, if by ‘primary judgment’ we mean 
any judgment that is not an inference from some other judgment, 
or that has no other judgment as a premise, and if by ‘ secondary 
judgments’ we mean those judgments which are conclusions 
from premises, the question may be worded: Are there primary 
judgments or are all judgments secondary? There are three 
conceivable types of primary judgments : First, axioms, or judg- 
ments that we assume and have no expectation of ever being 
able either to prove or to disprove ; second, absolutely particular 
judgments, as just defined; and third, a class of judgments that 
are temporarily at least primary, a class of judgments that are 
mere assumptions for which we have as yet no proof, but for 
which we are theoretically able to get proof. In short, our third 
class is that of all complete logical leaps, or the class of pure 
inductive inferences. 

Now we are forced to hold either that human knowledge is 
one enormous vicious circle or that there are primary judg- 
ments ; and, as far as I know, all philosophers choose the latter 
alternative. Even those who insist most upon the interdepend- 
ence of our judgments are loudest in asserting the axiomatic 
character of the principles of logic, ¢. g., the principle of contra- 
diction. Yet to admit the existence of one primary judgment as 
premise is really to give up the fight, for if there can be one, there 
is no @ priori objection to there being more. Thus, to avoid 
concluding that knowledge is a vicious circle, we now have to 
admit that it depends upon premises which are primary ; for we 
have admitted that there is really such a relation as that between 
an absolute premise and its conclusion, and therefore that all 
knowledge can be tested by the standard of this relation. In 
short, all knowledge can be regarded as a deduction from 
premises of some sort. Therefore, if the principles of logic are 
alone infallible primary judgments, we must conclude that, as 
far as knoWledge is not a deduction from these premises, it is a 
deduction from mere assumptions. In any case, unless we are 
ready to assert of all our knowledge what the philosophical 
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mathematicians of the Peano school assert of mathematics, our 


secondary judgments must have more than merely axioms as 


premises. Evidently all admit that they have. 

Are these premises merely logical leaps? Such ought to be 
the doctrine of those who find in the principles of logic our sole 
ultimate test of truth. Our judgments are pure guesses except in 
as far as their consilience, taken together with their increasing 
number, raises their degree of probability. 

Is this extreme doctrine tenable? That there are logical leaps 
in our knowledge is surely true, for the whole field of inductive 
inference seems populated with them ; and it is true also that 
in their case the principles of logic are the sole power making for 
law and order. Still it is just this complete dependence upon the 
principles of logic that forms an overwhelming objection to the 
extreme doctrine. By what miracle has mere guess given us a 
body of knowledge with as much internal consilience as our 
sciences have? Surely we are arguing against a man of straw, 
for the views of no philosopher are consistent with any such 
doctrine. That what we see or hear has something to do with 
our judgments, is admitted by all ; but all do not see the conse- 
quence of this admission. If what we see and hear has anything 
whatsoever to do with our judgments, logic knows of but one in- 
fluence this factual can have. It must be other than psycholog- 
ical. It must be the influence a premise has upon a conclusion. 

And yet, with most the difficulty of admitting the existence of 
absolutely particular judgments does not lie here. Bradley tells 
us that without ideas there can be no judgments, and ideas are 
universals. Moreover, we can raise the further objection: none 
of our judgments used in daily life and in science is thus particu- 
lar. The moment we use words, we are employing a medium of 
expression that has to be universal to be intelligible. Again, all 
our judgments, even our perceptions, are logically complex ; and 
it is of course a psychological impossibility under usual circum- 
stances for us to apprehend any content without interpreting it in 
terms of past experience. That is, our actual judgments are not 
primary, but secondary to a high degree. This, however, is not 
a valid objection against the logical existence of absolutely par- 
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ticular judgments, even though it shows that psychologically they 
do not exist or at least do not exist frequently. True, we cannot 
isolate these judgments from their complex logical setting and 
above all we cannot express them verbally.' 

Their logical presence as premises is none the less manifest. 
It is itself a logical fact of which our theory of judgment must 


take cognizance. In short, it is logically precedent to every 


theory of judgment, not the reverse. Therefore, if it conflicts 
with any one’s definition of judgment, the fault lies with the 
definition. 

If judgment be defined as ‘ an awareness of a relation between 
terms,’ we certainly have judgments with full factual warrant ; 
for we can discern within the factual some terms and some rela- 
tions without in any logical sense going beyond it for information. 
Indeed, every chapter on the psychology of analysis and dis- 
crimination is but the story of how we gain those elements of 
our complex knowledge which come directly from immediate 
experience and from no other source, and which are at the same 
time fully warranted by the facts. 

Still the objection will be raised : Does not the doctrine assert- 
ing the existence of such judgments deny the complete coher- 
ence of reality? Or, expressed in terms of logic, Does it not 
take these judgments out from under the rule of the principle of 
contradiction ? 

Precisely what is meant by the proposition, ‘ reality is coher- 
ent,’ is not always made clear.? If we mean that no true propo- 

! Here, doubtless, the reader will ask for an example. As already stated, to put 
an example in words is to assert more than the factual judgment ; for it brings in an 
‘appercipient character,’ as Joachim calls it. Still our verbal judgments cannot 
but make clear what is meant. ‘ Red is different from green.’ ‘A is bigger than B.’ 
‘I prefer this to that.’ ‘This pain is severe.’ ‘It seems colder to-day.’ If I 
mistake not, these judgments are quite the same as those Meinong calls a priori 
and that form the class he names ‘ Soseinsurteile.’ Cf Meinong, Uber die Erfah- 
rungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens, 1*** Abschnitt. 

2 1 expect that Mr. Joachim will reply to Professor Stout (of. ci¢.) that Professor 
Stout has misunderstood what he means by the coherence notion of truth. If Professor 
Taylor’s account of it ( Metaphysics, Book I, chap. ii) be acceptable to Mr. Joachim, 
I fail to see why he ought to oppose Professor Stout’s thesis. A completely coherent 
knowledge or experience would unite in itself the factual judgment as well as the 


system of judgments we call abstract science by reaching a higher unity (</. Brad- 
ley, Appearance and Reality, pp. 179-182). There appear to be three notions of 
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sitions contradict one another, the doctrine does not call this in 
question. If we mean that all existential propositions imply one 
another, this again, if I mistake not, is not called in question, 
for I am convinced that no factual judgment is an existential 
judgment. If we mean, however, that any true proposition 
whatsoever is implied by every other proposition, this may be 
true for the complete system of abstract science, but it is not true 
in actual human knowledge. If it is, of course, there are no 
factual judgments. 

All of this can be beautifully illustrated by the history of mathe- 
matics. How different was the actual historical origin of the 
teachings of that science from the few ultimate premises upon 
which Peano and his school would to-day base them! That 
mathematics was of empirical origin is beyond question. That 
mathematics can be deduced from a few ultimate propositions of 
logic is to-day ably maintained. Are these two propositions con- 
tradictory? By no means. In short, the origin of any part of 
man’s knowledge is one matter ; the reformulation of that knowl- 
edge as an abstract symbolic system of truth is quite a different 
matter. In the one case, we are dealing with discovery and veri- 
fication ; in the other, with formulation. 

Returning then to the objection under consideration, we may 
say: In the discovery of truth man uses factual judgments as 
premises and these premises are absolute starting-points, whereas 
knowledge that, when confused, give rise to mistaken controversy. First, there is the 
notion of knowledge as actually existing in the minds and lives of men. Second, 
there are the systems of abstract symbolic knowledge, such as mathematics and the 
natural sciences. Third, there is the notion of knowledge in its ideal form, knowl- 
edge with all its problems solved, with all its doctrines se//-evident, with all its ab- 
stract and symbolic character done away, an immediate experience of the world total. 
In the first, we have the favorite field of the pragmatist ; in the second, we have 
that of Mr: Russell and Mr. G. E. Moore; and in the third, we have that of Messrs. 
Bradley, Taylor, and Joachim. Why need any of these notions contradict the others ? 
Of course they do contradict, if they are definitions of the same term ; and of course 
recent controversy has thus interpreted them. But are they? It seems to me that a 
careful, open minded, friendly rereading of the several authors with this question in 
mind will lead to the answer, No. One thing at least is clear, each party feels 
itself misunderstood by the other. In the objection to factual judgments mentioned 
above, Professor Stout evidently feels that Mr. Bradley and Mr. Joachim are his op- 


ponents. I feel that perhaps Mr. Russell, Mr. G. E. Moore, and the symbolic logicians 
are the ones that may have to be won over. 
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in the ideal or complete system of abstract science, or formulated 
truth, the logician may regard all propositions as so completely 
interrelated materially that ‘any false proposition implies every 
proposition and any true proposition is implied by every proposition.’ 

There will be the further objection: Do we not predict the 
factual, and is not the fulfillment of such predictions precisely 
what we mean by the verification of an inductive inference? Thus, 
in the famous case of the discovery of the planet Neptune, was 
not the vision of the star predicted? Yes and no, for the logical 
process meant is more complicated than the question implies. 
Factual judgments imply other propositions, and the implications 
of one factual judgment have to be consistent with the implications 
of another factual judgment. In short, to verify inductions does 
not mean to show that the propositions inferred in part from one 
or more factual judgments imply other factual judgments. This 
widespread error in popular logic is due to confusing two quite 
different things: first, the prediction that we shall see this or that 
under specified conditions, in short, an existential judgment ; and 
second, the factual judgments which we shall be able to pass if we 
do see as predicted. 

Thus the foregoing doctrine does not imply that, if two factual 
judgments contradict one another, they might still both be true. 
On the contrary, it implies that two factual judgments cannot 
contradict one another. Can they not do so indirectly, however, 
by the one implying the contradictory of what the other implies ? 
No, because what would in that case be called in question is not 
the factual propositions but the inferences from them. For ex- 
ample, is not this precisely the logical treatment we give illusions, 
or images in a mirror? When inconsistency arises, we do not 
question what we saw but the inference from what we saw. 

Finally, we may be asked: Do not factual judgments contra- 
dict one another in those cases of hesitancy and change of opinion 
where, for example, we are trying to decide which of two objects 
looks the larger, or seems the heavier, or which of two colors is 
the brighter or is nearer in hue to athird color? First, we 
should note in these cases that the factual content is changing 
from instant to instant. Hence, when we study these cases from 
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the standpoint of logic, we find something quite complicated. 
Second, our decision after such moments is often determined by 
factors that make it not a factual judgment but a logical leap ; 
for often we give our decision though we know that we lack war- 
rant. Such cases seem, therefore, rather to show that the condi- 
tions under which we can get full factual warrant have a bound- 
ing zone where the mind is at a loss whether or not it has full 
warrant. This might well be a serious source of error, were it not 
that the mind is able to tell when it is unquestionably in the field 
where full warrant is to be got. 

What picture, then, have we of knowledge in the actual mak- 
ing, looking at it through the spectacles of logic? Our premises 
are in part some factual judgment and in part various assump- 
tions, or logical leaps in the form of mental imagery, feelings of 
tentative reaction or of any other kind, all of which leads to in- 
ferences, let these inferences be what they may psychologically, 
let them be habitual reactions or mental states of a highly cog- 
nitive character. Logically, part of our premises have their 
warrant immediately ; the others and the inferences must, how- 
ever, await their proof. Here the work of the principle of con- 
tradiction begins. It forms our protection against assuming 
premises that the data in hand contradict, let these data be, 
looked at psychologically, merely inhibitory reactions or again 
images or feelings roused by association. Likewise it protects 
us against false inferences by the presence of similar data. Put 
in terms of logic, the principle of contradiction protects us against 
assuming premises or making inductions that previously accepted 
propositions contradict. In the enormous mass of tentative 
knowledge which we have to accept as the basis of conduct, it 
is our protector; but fortunately some elements of our knowl- 
edge are infallible and do not have to go through this process 
of refinement. Psychologically speaking, this infallible knowl- 
edge grows as analysis and discrimination grow; and the per- 
cepts, the thoughts, feelings, and reactions that are aroused 
along with it by associative processes become more important 
and of wider range. Logically speaking, the factual that we 
apprehend keeps changing, and its elements, namely, its terms 
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and relations, become more and more also terms of other and 
increasingly important premises. Thus the implications of both 
sets of premises constitute a larger, more consilient, more endur- 
ing, and more successful system of judgments.’ 

Our results and their important bearings and implications may 
be summed upas follows. There are scattered through human 
knowledge numerous, if not numberless, infallible propositions. 
We have called them judgments having full factual warrant. In 
the first place, pure mathematics contains many of these judg- 
ments, even though it be true that this science is entirely deduc- 
tive, for the process of deduction itself involves factual judgments. 
Besides mathematics there are numerous judgments that also 
approach the pure factual judgment and that could perhaps be 
brought together in a science. As in mathematics, so in their 
case, the noticeable characteristic of these judgments is that they 
do not assert of their terms any existential or any causal relation. 
In fact, this seems to be the great dividing line. The judgments 
that do assert these relations are secondary, and depend logically 
in part upon some inductive leap as premise. 

Second, Mr. Bradley and Professor Dewey speak of the inner 
discrepancy of the factual, which causes us to go beyond the 
facts and find a larger system of reality into which to fit them. 
Literally the facts are not discrepant and cannot be, nor are facts 
contradictory. We should rather say, the presence, along with 
purely factual premises, of other premises, especially of those 
which we have called logical leaps, implies a larger system than 
the mere factual. 

Third, our results, if correct, have an important bearing upon 
the theory of judgment. We have been dealing with judgment 
in its logically simplest form, a mere awareness of relationship 
between terms without either these terms or relations involving 

! This account contradicts in no way, if I mistake not, the admirable account of 
knowing given by Professor Dewey (_Journa/ of Phil., Psych., and Sci. Methods, Vol. 
IV, p. 12). What I am here trying to state is the way in which the actual develop- 
ing cognition looks, if your standpoint be that of deductive logic. Of course, if you 
deny the right thus to regard it, or if your own standpoint is another one, such an 


account seems preposterous. 
* Meinong’s Gegenstandstheorte. 
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logical presuppositions. The familiar judgments that are usually 
taken as examples are in comparison highly complex, and there- 
fore are analyzable into many judgments. Moreover, one of their 
main features is, as has been often pointed out, an element in them, 
perhaps best called ‘assertion,’ that constitutes them members of 
the larger system of truth. In short, if we define judgment as 
‘an awareness of a relation between terms,’ these complex judg- 
ments involve not one relationship but many, and ought not, in 
their complex form, to be made the basis of our definition of the 
nature of judgment. Finally, if we have limited the scope of the 
principle of contradiction by withdrawing it as a criterion of the 
truth of the factual judgments, we have at the same time empha- 
sized its power elsewhere, for we have implied that elsewhere 
consilience between judgments is the sole and complete test of 
truth. 
Wa T. Marvin. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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HE past year, while fertile in the production of new works, 
has been a sad one for philosophers. 

We have had two great sorrows. M. O. Hamelin, professor 
at the Sorbonne, had just finished his fine book, the Essai sur 
les éléments principaux de la représentation, which I shall speak 
of later in some detail, and, while passing his vacation at the sea- 
shore, met his death there in the effort to save two drowning 
persons. This decease, although heroic, has been a great grief 
to his colleagues. Since the time that the union of the Ecole 
Normale with the Sorbonne had brought him among us, we had 
been able to estimate at their real value not only the strength of 
his mind, the singular extent and precision of his erudition, but 
also his constant preoccupation with the interests of philosophic 
science, his devotion to the students whom he guided, and his 
obliging kindness to all those who sought the assistance of his 
knowledge. He was still in the full strength of his years, and 
his loss to French philosophy has been as grave as it was unex- 
pected. 

Another of our best men has also just left us, — Victor 
Brochard, likewise professor at the Sorbonne, and a member of 
the Institute, well known by his vigorous works L’erreur and 
Les sceptiques grecs. Although he was not yet sixty years of 
age, we had been constrained to expect this outcome at any 
moment. Twenty years ago he had been attacked by a cruel 
disease of the nervous system, which, as it grew more severe, 
had made him at first almost paralytic, then blind, and which in 
addition caused severe and almost constant pain throughout his 
whole body. Unaided by any religious belief, he held out 
bravely in this almost intolerable situation, thanks to his singular 
strength of soul, until his last day, and did not cease to fulfill 
exactly all the duties of his position. With the aid of a secre- 
tary who read for him, and wrote at his dictation, he gave his 
course in the history of Greek philosophy, learning by heart the 
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texts and references which he wished to cite; he corrected the 
examination papers, he read the works offered for the judgment 
of the Academy, and made it a point of honor not to give an 
hour less to work than if he had enjoyed perfect health. Every 
evening he received his friends, whose duty and pleasure it was 
to come to pass a few moments with him. One never heard him 
complain, and the ease of his conversation might have made one 
believe that he did not suffer, if from time to time a momentary 
contraction of his face or a sudden movement of his body had 
not betrayed to those who knew him a pang of internal pain. 
He died in a few hours, without feebleness or decay. A few 
months before, speaking at the Institute of the case of Helen 
Keller, he expressed his conviction that “the mind retains all its 
powers even in a body which is infirm and deprived of the most 
useful of the senses.” He himself was an almost incredible 
example of what moral energy and will can accomplish ; the 
close of his life was really a philosophic achievement. 

But he himself, if he were able to read this letter, would 
reproach me for dwelling too long upon a man, and require me 
to go on to ideas. I am about to do so; and I shall dwell 
especially upon two phases of the philosophic movement of this 
year. The one is the philosophy of the sciences, and especially 
the natural sciences, as chiefly represented by the recent work of 
M. Bergson, L’evolution créatrice; and the other, that classic 
rationalism of which the work of M. Hamelin, already cited, is a 
characteristic type. 

I shall then give way to M. Edouard Le Roy, the well known 
author of Dogme et critique, whom I have requested to analyze 
here the contemporary activity of the group of Catholic philos- 
ophers cujus pars magna fuit. A review of French philosophy 
in the year 1907 would not be complete if it did not include that 
remarkable movement of thought to which the condemnation of 
“Modernism” by the Encyclical Pascendt dominicit gregis has 
recently given a sort of popularity. It seemed to me that I could 
adopt no better plan for giving you an account of this, than to 
ask it from a man who is well known not only by the part 
which he has taken in this movement, but by his works in pure 
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philosophy, of which I have already had occasion to speak in 
these pages.’ 
I. 
Philosophy in the Universities. 

The book of M. Bergson, personal as it is, and, even in con- 
nection with his personality, original, nevertheless takes its place 
in a noticeable way in a general movement which has shown 
itself during the past year under many forms,— the attempt to 
establish a philosophy of what we call the ‘ natural sciences.’* 

A precedent had been given by the mathematicians and the 
physicists. In their case, the period of analysis had been followed 
by that movement of synthetic thought of which M. Couturat was 
one of the chief representatives in France, and which received its 
strongest impulse from the publication of the celebrated works of 
M. H. Poincaré. This work is still going on, but chiefly as one 
of pedagogical reform. Its purpose is to replace, even in the ele- 
mentary teaching of geometry, the abstract and static method 
found in the Elements of Euclid, and especially in Legendre, by 
the natural and dynamic method which is advocated by M. 
Meray, professor at the University of Dijon, and which, if one 
wishes to go further back, may be connected with the ideas of 
Sophus Lie, Ampére, and Colonel Mannheim. Thus, for exam- 
ple, parallel lines are no longer defined by the attribute of being 
in the same plane and never meeting, but by that of being derived 
from one another by /vans/ation (which is the gliding of a mobile 
plane over a fixed plane, in such a way that a straight line of the 

'** Philosophy in France,’’ PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, July, 1905, Vol. XIV, p. 
429; tbid., May, 1906, Vol. XV, p. 241, etc. — See especially the articles published 
by M. Le Roy in Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, and in the Annales de Philo- 
sophie Chrétienne. 

# By this is meant in France all the science of nature, except physics and chemistry. 
The expression comes from the old expression ‘ natural history,’ in which the sig- 
nificant word was ‘history,’ and which was accordingly opposed to ‘ natural philosophy.’ 
But when, about 1840, biology began to be no longer descriptive, but explanatory, 
the workers in it were no longer willing to accept the name ‘history.’ They therefore 
substituted that of ‘ science’; and as for the rest the matter of their study remained thc 
same, it came to pass that the term ‘ natural sciences’ was applied to biology, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, and their companion subjects. Possibly the change was also 


facilitated by the fact that we are inclined to think of nature as a source of life, and 
that, therefore, the word spontaneously called up biological ideas. 
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first plane constantly coincides with a straight line of the second). 
Beginning with this, rotations are next defined, and their homo- 
thetic relations, all of which are operations characterized by the 
fact that they form groups. This notion of ‘ group,’ which plays 
such a large part in the higher mathematics, is thus acquired at 
the outset by pupils who are studying geometry, and at the same 
time this science, without losing any of the rigor of its logic, is 
reduced to the actual fundamental operation from which it is psy- 
chologically derived, that is, the notion of the displacement of a 
rigid figure without alteration. This method is in full use at the 
present time in the classes in mathematics. Its most active prop- 
agandist, M. Bourlet, professor at the Academy of Arts and 
Trades, has made a report on the subject to the Philosophical 
Society,’ which was heard by a large audience, and will certainly 
assist in the spread of the interesting reform. 

I return to the naturalists. In spite of the publication of 
several interesting works, which I have cited in my former articles, 
they had been left behind on the whole by the philosophic move- 
ment among the physicists and the mathematicians. To-day this 
is no longer the case. The past year has seen the appearance, 
in the field of botany, of a remarkable work by M. G. Bonnier, 
Member of the Institute and professor at the Sorbonne, which is 
entitled Le monde végétal, and which is both an historical de- 
scription and a synthetic outline of the truths already gained, 
and the theories at present under discussion, concerning the life 
of plants. In zoology, M. Depéret, Dean of the Faculty at 
Lyons, has published a constructive work entitled Les transfor- 
mations du régne animal. Inthe province of geology, M. de Lau- 
nay, professor at the School of Mines, has published an Hiséotre 
de la terre which sums up in three hundred pages the lead- 
ing ideas of geological method and its principal results. Finally, 
that unwearied laborer M. Le Dantec has given us a new volume, 
perhaps the best, and certainly one of the most interesting, of 
those he has written: Lléments de philosophie biologique. 1 
mention it only in passing, as itappeared in New York* at the 

1 Meeting of March 21, 1907. Published in the Aud/etin of the Society, July, 1907. 


? Under the title, Zhe Nature and Origin of Life, in the series “‘ The New 
Knowledge,’’ published by A. S. Barnes and Co. 
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same time as at Paris. You will have no difficulty in forming 
your own judgment of the ingeniousness, and especially the 
strength, of its systematization, in which I know no other technical 
work in biology which can be compared with it. 

These are the books. It would be an endless task to attempt 
the enumeration of all the articles in the reviews and all the 
papers submitted to learned societies which have shown the in- 
terest of the scholarly public in the philosophic problems of life. 

We have recently had a very striking proof of this general 
attention to biological, and especially biogenetic, problems, It 
happened that a scientist had occasion to repeat,— without, after 
all, making any great changes in them,— the already old experi- 
ments of Traube on the apparent vegetable growths obtained by 
certain chemical reactions. For example, when a crystal of 
metallic salt is put into a weak solution of silicate of soda, it is 
known that a semi-permeable membrane is formed, enveloping a 
drop of concentrated solution, which increases in size by endos- 
mosis, and which sprouts, so to speak, in fair imitation of the form 
of certain sea weeds. The half-informed public were astonished 
and deeply interested by these experiments for several months. 
The journals announced that the composition of life had at 
last been achieved, and that henceforth we would be able to 
manufacture plants, and later on animals, 7” vitro, The energetic 
protest of several more sober-minded scientists was necessary to 
put matters in order, and show that this enthusiasm was pre- 
mature. 

The environment in which the work of M. Bergson, L’evo- 
tion créatrice, has appeared, being so favorable, it is not surpris- 
ing that the breadth of positive knowledge utilized in it, the 
penetrating charm of its style, the richness of its imaginative 
quality, and the admirable ingeniouness of its thought, added to 
the very real interest in the questions discussed, have brought it in 
less than six months to its third edition, — a success which I feel 
sure has no precedent among metaphysical works. 

Its dominant idea is as follows: The essence of all things is 
mind, or, as M. Bergson says, broadening considerably the mean- 
ing of the word, ‘consciousness’ ; not the logical understand- 
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ing, which is only one of its special functions particularly adapted 
to the knowledge of spatial movement, but mind as a whole, 
which is wider than the understanding, and contains, nourishes, 
and envelops it. Accordingly, as Schopenhauer had already 
profoundly said, all the force of what we think out conceptually 
or analytically resides in that intuitive thought which is neither 
concept nor judgment. By it we get at the inner side of things, 
their real being which is akin to ours. The true artist’s way of 
thinking and especially of feeling is at bottom the same as that 
of the metaphysician. Instead of looking at things from without 
and in succession, he penetrates to their inner truth and compre- 
hends their unity in a single glance. 

Thought, in this broad sense, to which we owe our faculty of 
knowledge, is also something more. It is creative and life-giving. 
“When we reduce our being to our will, and our will itself to 
the impulse which it prolongs, we comprehend, we feel that re- 
ality is a perpetual growth, a never ending creation.”’' Accord- 
ingly, understanding proper, which is analytic and discursive, and 
which can place itself in immediate touch with spatial and mechan- 
ical reality, can never adequately apprehend life. All its con- 
structions in biology are necessarily inadequate and approximate, 
like the imperfect procedure in the teaching of drawing which 
replaces the curves of the face and body by a network of straight 
lines which mark out their general outline, but break up their 
continuity.’ 

You wish to comprehend life, and your first attempt is to re- 
duce it to mechanical terms. But it transcends them on every 
side. How are ‘analogous’ organs created by parts of the body 
which have, genetically considered, nothing in common, such as 
the eye of a pecten and that of a dog? It is improbable that 
accidental or disorderly variations could produce such concordant 
results, even with the aid of selection. The whole process goes on 
as though life manufactured certain instruments of the same kind, 

1 OP. cit., p. 260. 

7 It is somewhat remarkable that at this very time a reform in the same direction 
is going on in France in the teaching of drawing, which aims to substitute the method 


of tracing curves in a single movement (Ravaisson’s Method, adopted and defended 
by M. Quénioux ) for the method of geometrical schemas (called Guillaume’s Method ). 
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though by differing means, and in divergent lines of evolution. 
Only a purposive principle could arrive at such similar results by 
roads which are so different. ‘ Whether we will or no, we are 
forced to have recourse to an inner directive principle to obtain 
this convergence of effects.’’ ' 

On the other hand, however, can we be teleologists in the 
ordinary meaning of the words? That would involve comparing 
the work of nature to that of the artisan who conceives a plan, 
and then puts together parts for the sake of realizing the design 
present to his mind. Besides the impossibility of conceding to 
the animal, and especially to the plant, these human methods of 
an outlined plan and an architectural construction, all that we 
know of the development of life is opposed to such a conception. 
Moreover, has it ever been able to maintain itself consistently in 
the face of the facts? It would seem that the ideaof making the 
entire flora and fauna a series of rough draughts of man, who 
would thus be the ultimate artistic work for which Nature or the 
Creator was practicing, is at present quite completely abandoned. 

One possibility remains: Life may be a force, an impulse saz 
generis, for which mechanism and purposiveness are only imper- 
fect descriptions, obviously borrowed from our most usual modes 
of action. Renewing the beautiful ancient doctrine of the occul- 
tists concerning the ‘wave of life,’ M. Bergson thinks of the 
principle of evolution as a powerful and indeterminate impulse, 
superior to individuals, and animating them for a moment with- 
out ever exhausting itself in them. 

“We must no longer speak of life in general as if it were an 
abstraction, or a mere rubric under which all living beings are 
enrolled. At a certain time, in certain points of space, a very 
visible current originated. This current of life, traversing the 
bodies which it has successively organized, passing from genera- 
tion to generation, has divided itself among species and dispersed 
itself among individuals without losing anything of its force.” * 

1 Jbid., p. 83. 

2 Op. cit., p. 28. We are concerned, to be sure, with a limited force, one which 
is, so to speak, given as an energy which exhausts itself in this or the other aggregate, 
although it persists as a whole. ‘‘ The impulse is finite, it was given once for all ; 


it cannot overcome all obstacles’’ (p. 276). ‘‘Everything seems to indicate that 
this force is finite, that it exhausts itself quite rapidly in its manifestations ’’ (p. 154). 
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“If purpose is present in the world of life, it includes the whole 
of life in a single indivisible embrace.” ' 

This is the secret of those extraordinary and almost incredible 
adaptations which connect one species with another. They seem 
incomprehensible to us because we have split up reality into frag- 
ments, because we involuntarily suppose that the instinctive mode 
of knowledge is the same as that of the reflective understanding. 
“This would not be the case if we should suppose that there is a 
sympathy (in the etymological meaning of the word) between the 
sphex and its victim, which informs it from within, so to say, of 
the vulnerability of the caterpillar. This sense of vulnerability 
may owe nothing to external perception, and may be simply the 
result of juxtaposition of the sphex and the caterpillar, no longer 
thought of as two organisms, but as two activities. It would 
express in concrete form the relation of one to the other. It is 
true that a scientific theory cannot make use of considerations of 
this sort. It cannot make action precede organization, or sym- 
pathy precede perception and consciousness. But, I must repeat, 
either philosophy has nothing to do with this subject or else its 
work commences where that of science ends.” * 

We return, then, to our starting point. From this theory of 
life is derived a theory of knowledge which completes it, and 
which, by a circle in the reasoning, — though not a vicious circle, 
— justifies the spontaneous attitude of mind which is the neces- 
sary beginning of science. The Absolute, that being, or better, 
that primitive impulse which is essentially action and freedom, 
has developed in two divergent ways ; the one is that of instinct, 
the other that of intelligence. The highest realization of the first 
is to be seen in bees and ants; the ov/y realization of the second 
is found in man, who doubtless belongs to the animal series, but 
to a privileged branch of it. ‘The human brain, like every other 
brain, is constructed for the purpose of supplying motor mechan- 
isms and of allowing us to choose which of them we shall set in 
motion at any given moment. But it differs from other brains 
in the fact that it can furnish . . . an indefinite number of such 


1 Op. cit., p. 
Jbid., p. 188. 
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mechanisms. Now the limited is as far removed from the 
unlimited as the closed is from the open. This is not a differ- 
ence in degree, but in kind.”’ Everywhere, save in the case of 
man, the vital impulse has congealed in the forms and mechan- 
isms which it has prepared in order to act. In us alone, the 
effort of life has overcome its obstacles, mind triumphs over 
mechanism, and makes use of it for its own ends. However, we 
have lost much as well as gained much. To attain the power of 
free action which is given us by reflective thought, it has been 
necessary to sacrifice instinct and intuition. The human intellect 
finds itself limited almost exclusively to the comprehension of 
lifeless matter; it conceives it clearly, it deals with it readily, and 
through it it possesses a power which is unbounded. But it 
retains only in an extremely feeble degree that direct intuition of 
living reality which the animal possesses in such perfection. Yet 
it does retain a little of it, and we perceive its existence in our 
unreflective feelings of attraction and aversion, and in those 
obscure movements of the mind, which acquaint us with things 
of which we can have no logical knowledge, —for example, in 
that profound instinct which will always prevent us from think- 
ing of our fellows as the images of adream. The revival of this 
faint and flickering light is the task to which philosophy should 
devote itself. 

Science continues the work of reflective interpretation which 
has freed us by giving us a knowledge of the conditions of our 
action. Intuition brings us revelations which are very different. 
It alone makes us feel what the nature of our personality and of 
our liberty is; it alone can reveal to us our origin, the unity of 
life in all its manifestations, the lofty place we hold in nature, 
perhaps even our destiny as individuals and the immortality of 
our souls, of which a powerful instinct assures us. 

M. Hamelin’s book, Fssai sur les éléments principaux de la 
représentation, seems at first glance quite opposed to the preced- 
ing. It represents the most schematic and condensed form of 
that type of philosophy which has prevailed in academic teaching 
since the fall of the eclecticism of Cousin until recent years. It 


1 Op. cit., p. 286. 
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would characterize it exactly, I think, to say that it represents 
the tradition of Kant and Hegel, as modified by Renouvier’s 
doctrine of a moral belief in the personality of God and in the 
freedom of the human will. 

Its method is entirely intellectual, and, as the author himself 
says, perhaps with a smile, “ultra-abstract.”’ Not only does it 
exclude every appeal to experience and to brute fact, but it even 
rejects all documentary apparatus. Allusions to the teaching of 
some philosopher, or even of some scientist are frequently to be 
met in these compact chapters, with their few paragraphs and 
their spaced divisions; but (save for a single occasion, which 
will be mentioned presently) not one footnote or bibliographical 
reference appears to adulterate the logical purity of the analysis, 
or to interrupt the slow and continuous advance of the argument. 
This advance is through a synthetic dialectic, which rises in 
gradual and serried transitions from those ideas which are the 
most abstract, and therefore the poorest in content, to those 
which are the most concrete and therefore the fullest; and it 
should be understood that the latter are not ideas of particular 
objects, but of that reality which potentially contains them all, 
that is to say, Absolute and Personal Mind, or God. 

The aim of this essay is the “ synthetic construction of repre- 
sentation.” Its method is simple and almost mechanical in its 
regularity. The most elementary and abstract concept to be 
found is first sought for, and its implications are deduced. What 
is to be understood here by‘ implication’? The whole argument 
turns on this. Logical implication, in the usual sense of syllo- 
gistic logic, is not what is meant ; still less that of associated ideas, 
as in the psychological meaning of the word. Yet in one sense this 
implication shares both the logical and the psychological character. 
It is precisely the fact that a concept cannot be thought in our 
mind without our thinking of another concept which is its correl- 
ative. Thus, to begin at the beginning, the simplest concept 
which analysis could furnish us would be that of pure Being ; 
but this concept means nothing apart from that of Non-Being, 
and the converse statement is alsotrue. ‘To be sure, being ex- 
cludes non-being, and non-being excludes being, but it is impos- 
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sible to discover any meaning in either one save this function of 
excluding its opposite.’’’ The two imply each other, therefore, 
and also, by the same logico-psychological principle, imply an 
idea without which they would be nothing, that is, without which, 
they would be meaningless words. This idea is that of Re/ation, 
which is itself to be the basis of all the subsequent synthesis. 
For by the same principle of “inadequacy”? Relation produces 
Number, which is its antithesis, and Zime, which is the synthesis 
of the first two terms, since one cannot enumerate without form- 
ing a single, simple irreversible series, which is the proper notion 
of time. And if we are compelled to think it, it zs, for it is in 
this sense a necessary form of our representation. Time in its 
turn produces Space, for unity, succession, and irreversibility have 
no meaning except as they are opposed to their contraries, and 
we are consequently obliged to think of a quantity whose parts 
are simultaneous, reversible in order, and multiple in the series 
which they compose, —all of which are characteristic properties 
of our idea of Space. But the connection of time and space is 
posited in its turn by the presence of these two terms as correl- 
atives in our thought; and everyone will acknowledge that this 
synthesis is Motion. Thus a second triad is finished. 

The third is as follows: Motion, by the same mechanism, im- 
plies Quality, —not the Kantian quality, which is merely a logical 
character, but the quality of the physicist, the nature of which is 
of more significance than its degree ; for there cannot be motion 
without something which moves. 

And, on the other hand, the relation of motion to quality pro- 
duces a synthesis which is Change. But change implies Specifi- 
cation. For the first of these two processes, the essence of which 
lies in the disappearance (at least, the relative disappearance) of a 

1 Op. cit., p. 1. 

2 «* We took our departure from the inferior determinations of being, from determi- 
nations which make up the essence of the matter ; but as our method is the contrary of 
the deductive or analytic method, our principle of explanation has always been the 
inadequacy of the inferior elements, rather than their adequacy. Each of these ele- 
ments has seemed to us unable to exist except by the support of something higher” 
(p. 451). ‘* Unless we abandon the method we have followed, we must find in 


causality a point of connection with finality, and, under the form of deficiency, an 
indication of its essence’’ (p. 296). 
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given quality, can have no meaning save as it is distinguished 
from the inverse process, the essence of which would conse- 
quently be the fixity of the qualitative state taken as a starting 
point. Every change presupposes a kind, and a difference in 
this kind. And, on the other hand, the relation of change to 
specification, which forms the transition from identity to difference, 
and the implication of identity in difference, is mechanical deter- 
mination or Causality, the last term of this fourth triad. 

And, lastly, the final opposition and the final synthesis are 
established, starting with causality. From the idea of a hap- 
hazard result, merely fortuitous, such as is that of an effect of a 
bare cause, we get by antithesis that of order, of goodness, of 
end. Purpose thus appears to supply a deficiency which is inevi- 
tably indicated by the idea of causality. It is then that we reach 
the conclusion of this gigantic sorites, if the name may be applied 
to a mode of reasoning which has nothing in common with formal 
deduction. Causality and finality presuppose a form of being, 
which, though in itself neither thing nor being (since every syn- 
thesis is a relation), is nevertheless a sufficient principle of action 
and its modes. To set these conditions is to define something 
which is in process of becoming, whose essence lies in the actuali- 
zation of certain possibilities which are at first contained in it 
potentially and along with their contraries. This is precisely 
what philosophers mean in speaking of Consciousness or of 
Personality. 

Such is the ‘keystone’ of the entire argument, the last of the 
ideas postulated, step by step, by the pure idea of being or of 
relation, and which itself postulates nothing further ; for it is the 
concrete, which is psychologico-logically adequate both to itself 
and to the mind of the philosopher, which is partially identical 
with it. And as one cannot make consciousness the foundation 
of all being, without at the same time equating this consciousness 
to the totality of things, it follows that true personality is a con- 
sciousness which, like the Leibnizian monad, rightly involves the 
whole of reality; and, like it, it consequently implies God. 
“ Existence alone, taken in the absolute sense, the universe with 
its organization, so bewilderingly vast and profound, — these are 
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prodigious burdens. God is not too great for their support. If, 
then, we are able to transcend ourselves ever so little, and per- 
ceive a means of intercommunication between beings, we shall 
affirm the separate existence of that Being which we do not, it is 
true, directly apprehend, but with which, as a support for all other 
beings, our reason cannot dispense.”’ 

My chief aim in this summary review has been to indicate the 
general spirit and method of this book, One has the feeling that 
the whole of the ingenious and subtle dialectic is attracted by the 
idea of the supreme Spirit, as if by the pole of a magnet from 
which it hangs suspended. But in thus presenting the frame- 
work of the book, I have neglected what is certainly its principal 
charm. In this, asin other points, reminding one of Hegel, M. 
Hamelin adds to each of the fundamental theses just analyzed, 
copious and varied ‘ elucidations,’ which form an admirable col- 
lection of explanations of the special questions raised by his 
general theory. For example, in the chapter, ‘“‘ Time, Space, 
Motion,” are to be found acute studies on non-Euclidean spaces 
and the postulates of geometry ; in the chapter, ‘‘ Change, Specifi- 
cation, Causality,” remarks on the aim and methods of classification 
which might be profitably read by a naturalist,’ and also on trans- 
formism, on duration, on chance, on teleology, on external per- 
ception. I shall not enter upon the analysis of these dissertations, 
to which I presume a special notice will be devoted in this 
Review ; but it would be impossible to speak even in a general 
way of the Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation 
without mentioning this rich series of monographic studies. 

On first thought, the position of this work would seem to be 
the antipodes of -that of L’evolution créatrice. The latter repre- 
sents the most absolute voluntarism, the former the method of 
pure intellectualism. On the one side is an almost exclusive at- 
tachment to empirical data and facts, to the observations of the 
biologist and psychologist; on the other is a combination of 
concepts completely abstract, in which the author makes a point 
of not knowing whether a museum or a laboratory exist. A 


' Here, again, one sees the importance of biological questions for all philosophers 
at the present time. 
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conception of metaphysic which almost identifies it with art is 
opposed to one which regards it as the necessary development of 
the Idea. Yet in spite of this it is singular to see in how many 
passages the two books bear the impress of the same intellectual 
environment, and disclose themselves as contemporaries. There 
is, in the first place, a war against the ‘philosophy of things,’ 
against the idea of substance, of reality as quite finished, and sub- 
sisting in the mode of the old essences. Everything is becom- 
ing, moving ; more than this, everything is in process of eternal 
creation, and the past is not big with the future. 

Both works, though from different reasons, base their whole 
conception of human life on a philosophy of freedom ; both reject 
with equal ardor, though in ways quite different, the scientific 
monism which flourished twenty years ago, and criticise quite 
severely evolutionistic mechanism, that doctrine which attempts 
to explain life as a simple effect of the ‘ conditions of existence.’ 
Both show the same sympathy for Lamarckism as against Dar- 
winism, the same belief in the inexhaustibility of organic phe- 
nomena, the same conception of life as an expansive force ‘‘ which 
awaits only the absence of hindrances in order to burst forth.’’' 
In spite of this, both also reject the classic doctrine of final causes, 
which would make finality a tendency towards an end fixed in 
advance and, in so far, already real. It would be difficult to say 
in which of the two books belongs the following passage : 
‘‘ Finality is not conformity with the idea, but an organization 
which invents itself, a plan which realizes itself.” * 

Another point of resemblance appears in the idealism which 
identifies being and representation, and thus places reality again 
among the objects of perception. ‘ There is a close analogy,” 
says M. Hamelin himself (in the only note of his lengthy work), 
“between my notion of the relation of the physical to the mental 
and the theory of M. Bergson on the same subject.” At the 
same time, the usual opposition of thought to action has no value 
for either writer except as a temporary classification. ‘ Con- 
sciousness is above every action, or it is more than action.””"> A 

1 Hamelin, of. cit., p. 280. 
Jbid., p. 324. 
3 /bid., p. 345. 
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great divergence no doubt appears, from this point onward, as to 
the power of understanding and of logical thought ; but any truth 
becomes false if exaggerated. I have spoken of similarities and 
of apparent kinship, not of identity of thought. Yet the works 
share another tendency, perhaps the most characteristic of all, — 
that towards the religious ideas of the soul, of creation, and of a 
personal God. 

M. Bergson is obviously attracted by the traditional spiritual- 
ism. He interposes between animals and men a difference not 
only of degree but of nature ;' he invites us to have confidence in 
our instinct of immortality,’ since instinct is not only a faculty of 
action, but also one of knowledge, and, strictly speaking, even the 
only faculty which brings us into contact with reality ;* he con- 
nects his conception of life with that of an Absolute, psychical in 
nature, who is and lives in us, and shares duration with us, 
although He is infinitely more concentrated and self-collected. 
On the other hand, M. Hamelin ends his argument with the idea 
of a personal God, which is not only the completion of his edifice 
but almost its keystone. He believes in “the separate existence 
of that being, which we do not, it is true, directly apprehend, but 
with which, as a support for all other beings, our reason cannot 
dispense.” * This being is not only absolute Mind, as follows from 
its very definition, but also perfect goodness ; and it is in virtue 
of this quality that it is really Creator, since it has made possible 
the welfare of humanity. We, being free, take possession of what 
is determined, on the single condition of studying and under- 
standing it. All the natural forces of which we have need will 
probably allow themselves to be subdued, “so that the final suc- 
cess of the enterprise in which humanity is laboring will be as- 
sured, that is to say, the full and complete expansion of human 
personality will be attained.” ° 

Theism, says M. Hamelin, is not a fashionable doctrine. This 
was true twenty years ago. Is it still true to-day? He himself 

' L’ evolution créatrice, p. 286. 
Jbid., p. 291. 
3 Jbid., p. 323. 
* Essai, p. 458. 
5 Jbid., p. 460. 
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reminds us that fashion is changeable, and that the idea of God, 
which had been made a hindrance to the most legitimate aspira- 
tions of mankind, may well gain favor anew, if no longer used 
against science or justice. It would not be the first instance of 
great works in philosophy bringing to light the first symptoms 


of a latent transformation. 
ANDRE LALANDE. 


II. 
Philosophy of Religion. 


Everyone knows, and a simple reading of the book-notices in 
the Reviews would suffice to show, that a wide and deep move- 
ment of religious thought is going on in the world, and that it 
has resulted in a real renascence of theological studies in the 
broadest and also the most precise meaning of the name. All 
those questions which once aroused passionate interest during 
Christian Antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Reformation 
Epoch, which continued, in connection with Jansenism, to agitate 
the seventeenth century, but which the nineteenth century 
neglected, as though it considered them definitively out of date 
and dead, are resuming an intense life, and reappearing in the 
foreground of the absorbing questions of our time. More- 
over, they are treated in the spirit of free investigation, and with 
such objectivity as to compel the attention even of those who 
are not inspired by attachment to any creed. It is as though a 
lost province had been reconquered by speculative philosophy. 

This work of renewal is going on almost everywhere. It began 
about twenty years ago, but I shall deal with it in France only, 
and during its most recent period. This restriction is sufficient 
explanation for the fact that my citations are limited to works in- 
spired by Catholicism ; for the thought of French Protestantism, 
which yesterday was agleam with the brilliancy of which Sabatier 
and Réville were familiar examples, seems at present less fertile 
and less new. The dominant ideas of the present day are not 
from it. 

Some general remarks will be useful before discussing the 
works in detail. The breadth and extent of the movement under 
consideration are no more deniable than its existence. What 
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other proofs need be cited besides the complete renewal during 
the past twenty years of the Catholic book-trade, the multipli- 
cation and growing success of special reviews (eleven among 
which, counting the better ones only, were founded from 1892 to 
1907), the sudden and profound change in the teaching of the 
seminaries and of the independent universities, and finally, the 
agitation shown quite recently by the official hierarchy of the 
Church? The progress which is being made is not the deed of 
a few isolated thinkers. It has its source among the great masses 
of the people and is supported by them, it answers to a need which 
they feel, and finds innumerable auxiliaries in their hearts ; and 
the rising generation seems to promise laborers in even greater 
numbers. Besides this, the field of effort is not confined ; history, 
exegesis, apologetics, and theology all march abreast. The most 
fundamental problems, touching the very sources of Christianity, 
are broached one after the other; and a convergence both in 
method and results is seen on all sides, all the more significant 
because itis spontaneous. The guiding spirit of the great move- 
ment is one of synthesis. At once critical and religious, practi- 
cal and metaphysical, wishing to be the one as completely as the 
other, without attenuations or compromises, it strives for concilia- 
tion not through some more or less clever artifice in equilibrium, 
but by the very attempt to get at the bottom of opposing tend- 
encies. Speculations in the air, with no foundation in exact eru- 
dition, are more and more distrusted. Men are anxious to 
observe facts scrupulously, and to seize them in the precise shading 
of their specific peculiarities. No reduction to some precon- 
ceived type of explanation is decided ona priori. Yet at the 
same time philosophy and metaphysics are not neglected. Re- 
search may be just beginning, the data still in process of collec- 
tion, but the goal aimed at is that of an zn/felligible synthesis. 
Only, the attempt is not to construct some new system all at once 
after the ancient model. Truth is expected only as the result of 
common study, of free collaboration, of gradual and collective 
progress, and not from the divination of some man of genius 
finishing everything by himself, and, as it were, by a coupd ‘état. 
Besides, the most remarkable characteristic of the new move- 
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ment is its autonomy. It is a crisis perhaps, in consequence of 
this, but one of growth and not of dissolution, above all a re- 
ligious rebirth, a sort of ‘ revival,’ rather than an offshoot of 
rationalism. It is the authentic product and assertion of a faith 
which means to live and grow without shutting itself off from 
reason and without anathematizing modern thought. This is a 
change in attitude indeed worthy of notice! The aimis no longer 
to confine all efforts, as before, to the defense of the faith against 
the assaults of criticism regarded as an enemy; it is rather to 
employ criticism to deepen faith, and faith to complete criticism, 
thus vivifying each by the other without ignoring in any way the 
specific nature of either.’ 

The movement began with an examination of the historic 
sources of faith, as was most natural. Christian doctrine has an 
essentially historic character, and its connection with certain his- 
toric facts is so essential that although one may have a purely 
speculative philosophy of religion, it would no longer be really 
Christianity. The ideas of ‘ Scripture’ and ‘ Tradition’ are fun- 
damental in all theology properly so called. It was necessary to 
begin, therefore, by a critical revision of the past, — of documents, 
institutions, and beliefs; and this was the course adopted, the 
labor being entirely one of research, and independent of any 
particular philosophic prepossession. 

Church History was at first studied, renovated from top to 
bottom, and disembarrassed of the legends which deformed it. 
The name of Mgr. Duchesne is dominant in this phase of the 
task. It is needless to insist on the sagacity of his criticism and 
the solidity of his erudition, for the work of this learned prelate 
may be now regarded as classic. Its results are summed up by 
the author himself in the great work which he is now publishing, 
a second volume of which appeared in the course of last year. 
This Histoire ancienne de l’ F-glise brings our knowledge of Chris- 
tian origins to a focus in admirable fashion, and though in dis- 
creet and prudent form, yet with perfect clearness to the reader 


1 For the general characteristics of the movement under discussion, the inquiry 
of Dr. Rifaux, — Zes conditions du retour au catholicisme, Paris, Plon, 1907, a docu- 
ment which is worthy of attention, — may be usefully consulted. 
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of insight, is pregnant with many consequences in the field of 
doctrine. 

However, Mgr. Duchesne, though he “does not neglect the 
theologians and their activity,” but on the contrary gives them a 
large place in chapters rich in material for the history of theology, 
is nevertheless unwilling to “be absorbed in the contemplation 
of their quarrels.” Other thinkers have devoted themselves 
more particularly to the history of dogma, a science the very 
name of which is a program and a lesson, almost a manifesto. 
They are working efficiently in the renovation of the traditional 
sources of theology. Among them I will name only Abbé 
Turmel, who has written on the history of angelology, on escha- 
tology in the fourth century, on the dogmas of original sin and 
of the descent into hell, and,on the history of positive theology. 
His latest contribution is a series of articles on the origin of the 
papacy and of the pontifical power, published in the Revue catho- 
lique des Eglises, and soon to be collected into a volume. M. 
Turmel is, I may add, not at all a lonely figure. Studies in 
patrology are appearing on every side. Important collections 
of texts (Collection Hemmer et Lejay, published by Picard) and of 
monographs (Collection la pensée chrétienne, published by Bloud) 
are in course of publication. In brief, our knowledge of ancient 
Christian literature begins to be really critical.’ 

The reformation of biblical exegesis was a more difficult task, 
considering the gravity of its results and their intimate and ‘direct 
connection with theology itself. It has in consequence remained 
under debate since 1892, and still arouses much opposition. 
Nevertheless, it can at present be regarded as virtually accom- 
plished. I must confine myself in these pages to the statement 
of the fact. As far as the Old Testament is concerned, criticism 
has won theday. But the scientific study of the New Testament, 
in spite of the immense progress it has made, is still the subject 
of endless disputes. As I write these lines, M. Loisy has just 
brought out an important work in two large volumes, entitled 


1A gap must nevertheless be indicated. The great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
have as yet scarcely been studied at all from a really historical and critical point of 
view. Up to the present the methods of polemics or of apologetics have been too 
prevalent in this field. 
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Les évangiles synoptiques, which will no doubt cause much 
excitement, and provoke copious and heated controversies. 

The chief result of these works on historical subjects, from our 
present point of view, has been the precise determination of the 
real elements entering into the problems which speculative 
theology must attempt to solve. They have led especially to a 
remodeling of the notions of ‘tradition’ and ‘ revelation,’ which 
has given them a content which is positive and also intelligible. 
Certain philosophers were too inclined to content themselves 
with pure speculation in religious matters, as though the 
questions for solution could even be formulated independentiy 
of history. Criticism appeared at an opportune moment to 
remind these excessive idealists of the rights of positive research. 

But the opposite excess should also be avoided. There have 
been historians who seemed to reduce theology to a mere history 
of doctrines. According to them, it would seem that once the 
letter and the concatenation of the opinions of past ages were 
known, nothing would be left to do. T his also is an error. 
The problems of religion remain real and living problems, which 
every age must deal with anew for itself; and psychology, as 
well as history, has a share in determining their data. 

Under the impulse and influence of Mr. William James, the 
psychology of religion, treated from this recent point of view, 
has developed remarkably within the last few years. It could 
almost be said to have made itself a positive science. As an 
example connected with the movement here analyzed, I will cite 
the fine articles of M. de Montmorand on the orthodox mystics, 
first published in the Revue Philosophique, but soon to reappear, 
expanded and completed, in book form. But it would not be 
enough to study cases more or less extraordinary. It is also 
necessary, perhaps more than anything else, to examine the 
religious life in its normal condition. Here one is confronted by 
the Church ; by dogma, public worship, sacraments, and hierarchy, 
all regarded as products, means, conditions, and guides of col- 
lective religious experience as it is regularly organized. It is to 
this side of the question that the Revue Catholique des Eglises, 
whose activity during the past year continued unabated, devotes 
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itself. Among the articles recently published by it, I would 
especially call attention to those of MM. Chevalier and Wilbois 
on the Churches of England and of Russia.’ In this same class 
of researches the numerous biographical and critical studies of 
great religious thinkers of modern times, and of precursors of 
the present movement, may also be enumerated: M. Margival 
has written on Richard Simon, M. Giraud on Pascal, MM. 
Boutard and Maréchal on Lamennais, M. Brémond on Newman,? 
M. Goyau on Catholicism in Germany during the nineteenth 
century, etc. 

It is time, however, to turn to the philosophy of religion 
proper. The careful investigation of the data furnished by psy- 
chology and history, which paves the way for the solution of its 
problems, is not the whole of it. The problems themselves must 
finaliy be discussed : the problem of faith, the problem of dogma, 
the problem of the church. What is the present state of these 
problems, and what are the chief tendencies in their discussion ? 

Of scholastic philosophy I shall make only commemorative 
mention. Leo XIII, as is well known, dreamed of reviving it. 
This was, however, but a dream, and to-day no one can hide from 
himself the fact that it has ended in complete defeat. In vain 
have the writings commenting on St. Thomas been multiplied ; 
philosophers have remained indifferent, and the scholastics are 
read only by one another. To-day, any real study of medizval 
philosophy must be historical, a fact which as yet very few can 
recognize. Nevertheless, mention should be made of an inter- 
esting attempt by Father Sertillanges to give breadth and flexi- 
bility to Thomism by modernizing it. This attempt, however 
(as found in certain articles in the Revue de Philosophie on the 
notion of God), is as yet only a brilliant sketch, and is besides 
restricted to a special point, that in which St. Thomas has been 


1M. Wilbois has collected his articles into a volume, L’avenir de [ Eglise russe, 
Paris, Bloud, 1907. 

2A volume could be made of nothing but the bibliography of recent publications 
concerning Newman. I will mention only, during the past year, a series of articles 
by M. Baudin, in the Revue de Philosophie, entitled ‘‘ Philosophie de la foi chez 
Newman.”’ A reply tothese articles, by M. Dimnet, has appeared in the Annaks de 
Philosophie Chrétienne. 
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most inspired by the Neo-Platonic mystics, and especially by the 
pseudo-Dionysius. 

The living philosophy of religion of the present has its face set 
in quite a different direction than Scholasticism. It calls itself a 
‘ philosophy of action,’ and its aim is to discover, by means of an 
exhaustive analysis, the conditions which moral action requires and 
the needs which it implies. Ollé-Laprune was the first to fore- 
cast it, very vaguely it is true. M. Maurice Blondel became its 
real founder a little later. After him Father Laberthonniére 
developed and clarified it effectively, while applying it more to 
theology proper and to apologetics than M. Blondel himself had 
done. During the past year Father Laberthonniére has con- 
tinued his activity by articles published in the Annales de Philos- 
ophie Chrétienne, without, however, adding anything substantially 
new on the question as to what is contained in his Essats de phi- 
losophie religieuse. For my own part, I have labored at the same 
task, though in a different way, drawing especial inspiration from 
the original and fertile ideas of M. Bergson. It will be enough 
to cite in this connection a dissertation in the Revue de Méta- 
physique et de Morale, in which I have attempted to state “ how 
the problem of God presents itself." There is a common element 
in these various attempts, and a statement of it may serve to 
characterize the present tendency of religious thought in the field 
of philosophy : 

I. The criticism of intellectualism has been undertaken, from 
the points of view of common sense, of science, of metaphysics, 
and of faith, and has been carried very far. But the conclusion 
in view is not some irrationalism or other, as contradictory in 
theory as it is unrealizable in practice. Its aim is to demonstrate 
the insufficiency of thought when merely dialectic and geometric, 
and the preéminent function of intuition, that is, of that profound 
creative thought which directs invention of every sort, and which 
is rather action than discourse. 

II. Pragmatism takes the place of intellectualism, — these two 
words denoting attitudes of mind rather than systems. It is, 
however, essential to understand the precise sense in which prag- 
matism is used. The question is not one of being interested 
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in the practical outcome of ideas rather than in their value for 
thought, or in the utility of doctrines rather than in their truth. 
Truth is still sought for, and regarded as attainable ; only it is 
thought that the test of practical outcome is a necessary means 
of verification, and truth is represented above all as a growth, a 
convergence, rather than a static limit. 

III. The apologetics which has its source in these views should 
be conceived as one of living experience, and not of abstract 
reasoning. To show to the soul which ignores it the germ of 
faith which is already alive within it by the very fact of its life; 
to make it become completely conscious of its real condition, and 
then to guide it towards an increasing faith, and teach it to enter 
upon that living experience which is alone decisive, — these are 
the tasks of an apologetics as thus conceived. 

However, all the speculations thus far outlined are but prefaces. 
One could not always rest satisfied with them, however necessary 
it was at first to follow their development. The time has now 
come to attack the real task, which is the remodeling of dogmatic 
theology. The two currents of religious thought, the historic 
and the philosophic, which until now have followed independent 
courses, must be united. Some indication must be given of how 
to answer the fundamental objections of modern thought to the 
idea of dogma, and how to accomplish a conciliation which shall 
not neglect or sacrifice anything either of reason or of faith. A 
means must be shown to renew in the twentieth century the fer- 
tile labors of the thirteenth, by adapting traditional dogma to the 
present state of thought. The immutability of this dogma must 
accordingly be reconciled with its evolution, and the possible 
universality of the faith with the necessarily esoteric character of 
theology. This is the program the first steps in whose realiza- 
tion I have attempted to outline in my volume, Dogme et critique." 
This work, the outcome of an earlier article published in the 
Quinzaine in 1905, under the title Qu’est-ce gu’un dogme ? is 
simply a beginning which in no way pretends to be definitive or 
complete. Its aim was to open questions, not to close them. 

‘To this volume is appended an Zssai sur la notion de miracle, published in the 


Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, the articles on the problem of God previously 
cited, and a brief note inserted in the Revue du Clergé Francais in October, 1907. 
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In this it was successful, for it was the starting point of a very 
wide controversy, which is still going on, and which, I think, 
will have some real results. In connection with it, I will mention 
here only a book by Father Allo, Foi e¢ systémes, which has just 
appeared in the Librairie Bloud, and a series of articles in the 
Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, entitled ‘‘ Dogme et Théologie,” 
in which Father Laberthonniére defends vigorously a point of 
view differing from mine. It is permissible to think that the truth 
which will at last disclose itself will contain something of each 
of these conceptions, and bring together what is best in all of 
them. 

But I must hasten towards my conclusion. The movement of 
religious renovation has not been confined to merely theoretical 
questions. Two recent works show a different interest, although 
one in perfect harmony with those just analyzed: Morale et so- 
cieté, by M. Fonsegrive, and La crise morale des temps nouveaux, 
by M. Bureau. To these over-brief references, I wish to add a 
word on one more book, also published this year, Le catholicisme 
et la societé, by MM. Legendre and Chevalier. It is preceded 
by a masterly preface by Father Laberthonniére, discussing the 
problem of authority in the Church, and it contains a broad state- 
ment and solution, based on a thoughtful review of the historical 

‘facts, of the question of the relations of Church and State, at 
present such a burning one in France. In conclusion, as dis- 
cussing an analogous subject, I may mention a very remarkable 
collection of studies relating to the reconstruction of Christen- 
dom by uniting the separated Churches. The Revue Catholique 
des Feglises has made itself the centre and organ of this move- 
ment, and its classic origins have recently been set forth by M. 
Baruzi in his suggestive and novel book, Leibniz et /’ organisation 
religieuse de la terre. 

And now, as I am about to finish this rapid review, I cannot 
leave entirely unmentioned the recent acts by which the author- 
ity of Rome has attempted to intervene in the discussions now in 
progress, and especially the Encyclical Pascendi dominicit gregts, 
which has already aroused so many controversies. To be frank, 
a document of this sort scarcely lends itself to discussion, for 
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many reasons which it will not be difficult to guess. It cannot 
be asserted to belong in any sense to the literature of philosophy. 
But a word of explanation is required for the attitude towards it 
taken by those whom it calls “‘ Modernists,” and who are pre- 
cisely the authors whose works have just been enumerated. It 
is needless to dwell upon the fact that they have never taken the 
name of “ Modernists.’”’ This barbarism has always seemed to 
them, and still seems, devoid of sense ; created for polemic needs, 
inappropriate to the pacific and sincere search for truth, it belongs 
to the vocabulary of the journalist, not to that of the philosopher. 
Two additional remarks occur to me. In the first place, the 
encyclical singularly misrepresents the opinions which it reproves. 
In the second, it builds a system which has never been professed 
by anyone, and it is only this system that it has itself created which 
is condemned. Accordingly, the pretended “‘ Modernists” may 
be saddened by the tone which it was believed necessary to adopt 
in addressing them ; but it neither disturbs them, nor causes them 
to rebel, nor checks their labors. And they do not even feel 
that it is at all difficult to reconcile the continuation of their work 
with their resolution to observe obedience to the full and legitimate 
extent required by their Catholicism. 
EpovarD LE Roy. 
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Vilkerpsychologie: Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsgesetse von 
Sprache, Mythus und Sitte. Zweiter Band: Mythus und Religion. 
Zweiter Teil. Von WitneLm Wunprt. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1906. — pp. 481. 

The first part of the second volume of Wundt’s Vo/kerpsychologte, it 
may be remembered, was a treatise on the psychology of imagination 
( Phantasie) which developed the general principles to be followed in 
the interpretation of the products of the mythological imagination, 
the phenomena now to be considered in detail. This second part con- 
sists of a single ‘chapter’ (Chap. IV) of nearly 500 pages dealing 
with primitive ideas of the soul. Under this general heading, Wundt 
treats of the origin, forms, and modifications of these ideas, and of the 
beliefs and cults expressing them, including such topics as animism, 
witchcraft, fetichism, totemism, tabu, atoning sacrifice, ancestor wor- 
ship, and the belief indemons. The discussion is carried to the point 
where, with the demons of the sky having personal character, belief 
in demons passes over into belief in gods. The subject is profoundly 
interesting, and the treatment, it needs scarcely be remarked, masterly. 
Into a region peculiarly perplexing, where so much appears chaotic, 
doubtful, and inexplicable, Wundt has gone with a scientific equipment 
which, it is not too much to say, no other explorer in this region has 
ever possessed before, and he has constructed a map of it which, while 
contradicting the findings of other investigators at too many points to 
be indisputable in all details, bears the marks in its main outlines of a 
sound scientific construction. 

It is insisted, to begin with, that we must recognize not one, but two 
distinct primitive conceptions of the soul, not only that of the ‘ free’ 
soul, the independent psyche, but also that of the complex of psychic 
functions ‘bound’ tothe living body. The latter, indeed, is taken to 
be the more primitive, as being due to the most obvious associations. 
This ‘ bound ’ soul appears in two main forms according as the living 
body as a whole or, by a more restricted association, certain preferred 
parts (kidneys, blood, excrements, nails, hair, the glance of the eye, 
etc.) are regarded as its bearers. The ‘free’ soul, though no less 
corporeal, has a different origin. Of its two main forms, that of the 
soul as breath arises chiefly from observing the cessation of the vital 
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functions with the last expiration of the breath, while that of the soul 
as phantom or shade is derived from such phenomena as the images 
seen in dreams. In early thought these different ideas coexist, are 
variously combined, undergo manifold modifications, and give rise to 
numerous forms of myth. That the soul should be conceived as in- 
corporated in worms, snakes, and other creeping things, and in fishes, 
birds, and trees ; that magical powers should be ascribed to the breath, 
—a fact suggesting that the idea of a transfusion of soul was the 
probable origin of the kiss;' that visions and ecstasies should lead 
to the conception of the soul as something separable from the body ; 
that belief in spirits and demons should be largely influenced by night- 
marish dreams, —all this, and more, is here skilfully explained by the 
associations that enter into the affectively colored mythological 
apperception. 

The mythology of the soul is represented, with certain reservations, 
as developing through three main stages: (1) animism; (2) animal- 
ism (totemism) and manism (ancestor worship); and (3) demon 
worship. Under animism Wundt includes the simplest, most primi- 
tive soul-myths and the connected simplest forms of magic. They 
are based on ideas of the undivided body-soul and of the phantom 
soul. At this stage, it is held, we have no myths based on ideas of 
distinct bodily organ souls or of the soul as breath, these ideas being 
as yet undeveloped ; this is explained by the somewhat incredible 
assumption that men had either not yet noticed or had failed to be 
impressed by the fact that the heart stops beating and that respiration 
ceases with the extinction of life (p. 155). However, ideas are not 
wanting of the concentration of psychic energy in the blood, kidneys, 
etc., and it is in the belief that this energy may be physically appro- 
priated that Wundt finds the probable origin, though not the only 
persisting motive, of cannibalism. Ideas of the phantom soul, again, 
are the source of the most primitive rites connected with the dispo- 
sition of the dead, in which the primary object is not cultus of the 
dead, but protection of the living. Wundt admits that primitive 
animism, in the sense defined, is something of an abstraction ; but he 
regards this type of belief as primary because, starting with it, we 
can give a psychological explanation both of animism itself and of 
the transition from it to totemism, etc., whereas, if we make the latter 
primary, the phenomena become unintelligible. From the same point 
of view, he criticises the animistic hypothesis as commonly held, in 


' Cf. for a highly sublimated form of this idea the verses ascribed to Plato: 
** Kissing I had my soul upon my lips; my soul was passing from me to my love.’’ 
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that it takes as original what is psychologically explicable only as the 
product of later reflection, namely, that the soul is a separable entity ; 
and he criticises it as a general mythological hypothesis, in that it 
unwarrantably assumes that nature-myths are derived from soul-myths. 
He further criticises the ‘ preanimistic’ hypothesis of Marett which 
derives soul-myths, nature-myths and religion from a primitive vague 
supernaturalism, in which ideas of the general animation and magical 
interrelation of objects spring from a supposed primitive feeling of 
awe, as virtually making belief in demons and magic precede beliefs 
about the soul. 

The origin of witchcraft and magic is ascribed to the demand for 
an explanation of such phenomena as sickness, death, and misfortune, 
when occurring under circumstances that preclude their being taken 
as matters of course; the savage makes no demand for a general 
causal explanation. Nature-myths being still undeveloped, the only 
possible explanation in such cases is in that form of causal agency 
with which alone the savage is familiar, the human will. All the 
varieties of primitive witchcraft are readily connected with primitive 
ideas of the soul, particularly of the body-soul in the kidneys and 
generative organs and in the outstreaming glance of the eye, and of 
the free-roaming phantom soul. Its development is traced from its 
direct into two indirect forms, the ‘symbolic’ and the ‘ magical,’ 
corresponding roughly to Frazer’s distinctions of imitative and sym- 
pathetic magic. 

Based fundamentally on ideas of witchcraft, and thus an outgrowth 
of animism, is the most primitive of cults, fetichism, connected with 
which is the use of amulets and talismans. Although often appearing 
mingled with forms of a more developed mythology and, again, as a 
lapse from higher forms, Wundt has no hesitation in assigning to fetich- 
ism its place as a form of primitive animism marking the transition 
from belief in souls to belief in spirits and demons, To appeal to it 
as evidence of the existence of ‘ peoples without religion’ or, on the 
other hand, as evidence of degradation from an original monotheism, 
is in his view to ignore the most general psychological laws of evolu- 
tion. Fetichism is the germ out of which, eventually, religion is 
developed ; but before we reach religion proper, we have to pass 
through intermediate forms of mythology, and first of all beliefs in 
spirits and demons, for which fetichism as a private cult, whose par- 
ticular object is not thought as the seat of any definite individual 
soul, prepares the way. 

Coming to the next stage of the development, Wundt finds that 
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the worship of animals precedes that of man and is connected origi- 
nally with the belief that man is descended from animals. Where 
the animal cultus is a dominating element in primitive mythology, 
this belief is, as a rule, to the effect that the tribe originated in some 
definite animal. This ‘totemism’ gives rise, through manifold asso- 
ciations and the assimilation of further elements, to customs of tabu 
and rites of sacrifice, and finally, through connection with the animal 
ancestors, to the worship of ancestors and anthropogonic myths, cul- 
minating in ideals of the gods. One of the most noteworthy points 
in Wundt’s whole treatment is his theory of the first step in this 
process, the origin of totemism. The phenomena are notoriously 
complicated, and for this reason the various theories proposed by 
Spencer, Lubbock, Lang, Frazer, and others are all open to more or 
less serious criticism. Here, if anywhere, the clue must be sought in 
psychology. Wundt goes straight to the heart of the matter when, 
abstracting from the myths and ceremonies that may plausibly be re- 
garded as secondary, he observes that totemism, as it appears under 
relatively original conditions, exhibits two especially prominent char- 
acteristics: (1) the original totems are animals, in all probability 
animals such as birds, lizards, crocodiles, and snakes, which are pre- 
eminently regarded as incarnations of souls; (2) these original to- 
tems are at one and the same time souls of ancestors and guardian 
demons. With this the theory is advanced that totemism is devel- 
oped from animism. The original totem, it is held, is the form 
into which, through direct or mediate association, the body-soul or 
breath-soul is apperceived as passing. Thus in the first instance the 
worms of the decaying body are apperceived as continuing the life of 
the dead man ; his life passes into them. Hence by association the 
identification of the soul with creeping things, such as snakes, lizards, 
etc. Similarly of the association of the breath-soul and birds. But 
if the soul of the dead man thus appears in animal form, it must, to 
primitive thinking, have originally been an animal, and the associa- 
tion which attaches the soul-animal of the man just dead to an ances- 
tor in the indefinite past transforms the soul-animal into an animal 
ancestor. From this numerous myths are developed. ‘To the idea 
of the animal ancestor are transferred the motives already attaching 
to the primary soul-animal, the wish to appropriate the energies of 
the dead man combined with fear of his demonic power. Hence the 
many food regulations connected with the totem, hence the systems of 
tabu ; hence too, later, the sacred animal and the sacrifice. Finally, 
from the idea of the ancestor totem is naturally developed that of the 
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guardian demon. Totemism, with its worship of animal ancestors, 
influences and is in turn influenced by the development of the social 
organization, which in the first instance made it possible. Wundt 
leaves the reader to conjecture how animals not originally soul-ani- 
mals came to be selected as totems. 

The transition from totemism to ancestor-worship is obscured by 
the mingling with its many motives of nature-myths and poetic 
fictions. One feature of primitive folk-lore, however, is conspicuous, 
the naturalness to the savage mind of the coalescence of man and 
animal and of the generation of the one from the other. Eliminating 
later additions, Wundt finds anthropogonic myths of totemistic character 
in which (1) the human ancestor is directly referred to a totem, (2) 
the tribal ancestors are demonic beings, half animal, half human, 
gradually or suddenly metamorphosed into men, and (3) they are 
originally men, founders of the tribe and the inventors of its totem. 
Myths of the second and third type are oftenest combined with 
nature-myths ; the metamorphosis myths are the most influential. 
In these mixed forms, to which fantastic dreams (and monstrous 
births?) contribute, totemism reaches beyond itself: it is no longer 
an animal that is the ancestor of men, but man in the process of 
becoming. Nature-myths, in another direction, develop these mixed 
beings into animal gods. Manism, the worship of ancestors, does not 
arise directly out of totemism. In the strict sense, itis relatively rare, 
while cultus of the dead and of souls is universal. In China and 
Japan its development has been favored by relative isolation and a 
sense for historical tradition. It is only one of the forms derived 
from totemism containing elements of animism and nature-myths. 

Before reaching this stage, Wundt treats of other derivatives of 
totemism, particularly of tabu and sacrifice. Tabu, he thinks, origi- 
nated in the feeling of aversion aroused by certain animals, by corpses, 
forms of sickness, uncanny places, etc., united with fear of demonic 
powers. Established as tribal custom, the institutions of tabu convert 
the coercion of this fear into the constraint of custom, tradition, and 
finally of law. Ideas of tabu are intimately connected with those of 
magic ; the purifications and propitiatory sacrifices following its viola- 
tions are of the nature of a counter-magic. Here is the origin of the 
later religious ideas and emotions relative to the holy and the unclean. 

In his theory of sacrifice, accordingly, Wundt rejects the common 
notion that sacrifices originated in the idea of a gift to win the favor 
of the god, and only later assimilated ideas of magic. Robertson 
Smith’s theory that they are based on the idea of a union with the 
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superior power by sharing with it the sacrificial meal, rightly empha- 
sizes certain facts, but is not sufficiently comprehensive. They arise 
in fact, Wundt holds, from a variety of motives, principally three: 
(1) motives of magic, (2) fear of demons, (3) motives of atonement. 
In different sacrificial rites these motives are differently combined, 
but in all sacrificial rites the primary genetic motive is found in ideas 
of magic, and this, though thrust into the background by other con- 
current motives later on, never entirely disappears. A similar account 
is given of the origin of asceticism ; it is not the product of philo- 
sophical reflection, nor does it first appear in the higher form of relig- 
ion ; it appears in renunciation of the flesh of the totem through fear 
of the ancestral spirit incarnated therein, and in the self-mortifications 
practised in connection with savage funeral rites, where the torn-out 
hair, cut-off finger, etc., are offered to the dead as parts of one’s own 
soul, to reconcile the spirit of the dead and to secure the survivors from 
its vengeance (p. 345). Taking up the subject again in connection 
with the discussion of the offerings made to the demons of vegetation, 
Wundt assigns the different forms of sacrifice to a three-fold origin, 
—to funeral ceremonies, to ideas of tabu, and to the cultus of the 
demons of vegetation. In the first, the essential idea of the offering 
is to avert harm from the living ; in the second, the desire for purifica- 
tion and atonement gives rise to the atoning sacrifice ; in the third, the 
motive to propitiate the demonic powers seen in offerings to the dead 
appears at a higher stage and we have the prayer- and thank-offering. 
As the latter turns ever more and more to the celestial demons of 
vegetation and develops richer liturgical forms, it tends to exalt the 
celestial demons to the rank of celestial gods, the further development 
being conditioned on considerations of nature-myths and the religious 
ideas therewith connected (p. 449). 

The third and last main stage in the evolution of mythology from 
belief in souls is the belief in demons. Ideas of demons may arise 
directly from ideas of souls, or independently. Most of the special 
ideas of demons are of the latter sort. But in either case the concep- 
tion of demons has its roots in conceptions of the soul, from which it 
arises by fusion with ideas of magic. It is ah essential attribute of 
the demon to work magically ; the soul begins to bea demon when it 
produces magical effects. Thus there is nothing of the demonic when 
the soul passes into a breath, a worm, or a bird, or when it is trans- 
fused into another man ; but the phantom soul appearing in dreams 
is at the point of becoming a demon, and the spirit of the dead that 
roams in the house is one. The conception of the demon undergoes 
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modification in two directions: in the first, it is taken back to its 
starting-point and becomes a power in the soul ; in the second, it is ex- 
panded into the illimitable and becomes the divine power controlling 
nature and human life. The principal forms assumed by the demons 
of mythology are: (1) spook-demons, including spirits or ghosts and 
nature-demons, —spirits of the house, earth, air, and water; (2) 
demons of disease and madness, with which is connected the belief 
in witches and witchcraft ; (3) demons of vegetation; (4) guardian 
demons of places, classes, and occupations ; and (5) celestial demons 
of the sky. ‘The last are so intimately combined with nature-myths 
and tend to exhibit such weil-defined personal characteristics, that their 
consideration is postponed. Of the rest the most interesting in many 
respects are the demons of vegetation. With them we have the first 
definite cultural advance at this stage of belief. This has been already 
indicated by what has been said concerning the ideas of sacrifice con- 
nected with them. They differ from all other souls, spirits, or demons 
by their relation to experiences of common needs and the impulse to 
secure satisfaction by common cults and common work ; the common 
activities of ploughing, sowing, and reaping are so interpenetrated with 
cultus-ceremonies, that the work itself becomes acultus and the cul- 
tus a work as necessary to the security of the common life as the actual 
cultivation of the fields. Wundt derives these vegetation demons 
from a limitation, under the influence of common work, of the more 
original totemistic guardian demons, distributed over the animal and 
vegetable world (p. 421). Speaking of the guardian demons of the 
next, fourth, class, Wundt raises the question whether their cultus does 
not have essentially the character of a religion. He answers in the 
affirmative ; here, as in customs of tabu and in the vegetation-cults, we 
have, he says, significant beginnings of a religious development. But 
if the question is asked whether these demons do not have the char- 
acter of gods, we must give, he thinks, adifferent answer. There are 
undoubted analogies between these guardian demons and gods, but 
while both possess superhuman power, the former lack the personality 
and transcendent existence which belong to the latter. The concep- 
tion of religion and the conception of God are not, therefore, coinci- 
dent. The development of religion is nota logical process, least of 
all a progressive induction or subsumption, but a psychical synthesis to 
which numerous elements of diverse origin contribute (p. 468). 

The above must suffice to indicate Wundt’s general point of view 
and the wealth of mythological material he has brought under its 
survey. ‘The unity of principles exhibited amid the complexity of 
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the facts is most impressive. We have here the beginnings of a truly 
genetic treatment of human culture in its psychological aspects. 
Wundt has traced to their roots in primitive animism some of the 
finest products of our civilization as well as many of the persistent 
superstitions that survive to remind us of their origin. He has 
explained how animism itself arose, and how animistic ideas develop 
into customs and myths, influencing and being influenced by the 
emotional reactions associating and interpreting the elements presented 
by experience in accordance with definite psychological laws. Some, 
perhaps, may find in his treatment a tendency to over-simplification. 
Yet Wundt persistently opposes this tendency, refusing, for instance, 
to recognize only one source of soul-myths and accepting an inde- 
pendent origin of nature-myths. And he nowhere operates with the 
bare psychological abstraction of a ‘savage mind.’ His psychological 
principles are such as appear under different conditions in all stages 
of mental evolution. Whether or not he has everywhere taken full 
account of all the facts, is for the expert students of comparative 
mythology to say. Accepting, however, the facts as he states them, 
it is easy to believe that the development took place essentially as he 
describes it. Mythology is not an exact science, and sometime, no 
doubt, when we have more data and psychology is more advanced, 
the work will be done over again and the results will be surer; but it 
is safe to say that it will require another Wundt to do it and probably 
another generation. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S. Scuttter. London, Macmillan 
& Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co, 1907. — pp. xv, 492. 


The nucleus of this volume consists of papers already published in 
various journals. But so much has been added in the way of new 
papers and extensions of the old ones, that, according to the preface, 
**not more than one third, and that the less constructive part, can be 
said to have been in print before.’’ The papers all relate in one way 
or another to the subjects of Pragmatism and Humanism. They may, 
however, be conveniently divided into groups according to the as- 
pects of their common subject-matter which they respectively empha- 
size. (1) Perhaps the most important group is composed of the papers 
in which Mr. Schiller expounds the epistemological significance of 
Pragmatism and Humanism as methods, this being the aspect of these 
doctrines in which he himself is primarily interested. But he also 
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deals in some of the papers, though much more briefly and tenta- 
tively, with (2) the metaphysical significance of Pragmatism and Hu- 
manism. (3) In another large group, he criticises the opposed doc- 
trines of Intellectualism and Absolutism, partly in a more general 
way, partly in controversy with individual representatives of the 
school which upholds these doctrines, such as Bradley, Joachim, and 
Taylor. (4) In one essay and two dialogues, he attempts to defend 
Protagoras, as the first Humanist, against Plato, the originator of the 
intellectualist errors by which philosophy has ever since been misled. 
And finally (5) we may regard three of the papers as showing how 
Pragmatism may be applied to illuminate such subjects as the nature 
of religious faith, the freedom of the will, and the more technical 
question of the relation of logic to psychology. 

Mr. Schiller’s method, he explains, is largely controversial, and he 
can hardly be blamed for adopting what is, as he says, the natural 
method for the exponents of a new doctrine to use in bringing out 
the advantages of their doctrine over the old one. At the same time 
such a method has serious drawbacks ; not the least serious of which 
is, that it leads to an undue exaggeration of the novelty of the new 
doctrine, and a corresponding failure to do justice to the real, and 
perhaps more important, truth contained in the old. I cannot but 
think that this drawback is conspicuously illustrated in a number of 
Mr. Schiller’s essays. And I am quite content to appeal against him- 
self to his own pragmatic standard. For surely a pragmatic method, 
if any, should be comprehensive. Pragmatism, at least, should be 
able to appreciate the contention that no doctrine, widely diffused 
and persistently held, is likely to be devoid of a very considerable 
measure of humanistic value and pragmatic truth. Now Mr. Schiller 
holds that the intellectualist doctrine of an absolute truth and an ab- 
solute reality is one which, in various forms, has maintained its sway 
over the philosophical world almost uninterruptedly from the time of 
Plato’s criticism of Protagoras to our own day. In all probability, 
therefore, it must respond to a profound intellectual need of our 
nature. Yet we find Mr. Schiller himself saying (p. 275) that if a 
tithe of what he has now and formerly ‘‘ had to urge against the Abso- 
lute be well founded, Absolutism must be one of the most gratuitously 
absurd philosophies which has ever been entertained.’’ ‘‘If so,’’ he 
very properly goes on to ask, ‘‘how comes it that men professedly 
. . « pledged to the pursuit of pure unadulterated truth can be found 
by the dozen to adhere to so indefensible a superstition?’’ His an- 
swer is, that the motives of the doctrine of Absolutism are derived 
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from the sphere of the feelings rather than from that of reason ; that 
Absolutism is at bottom a religious creed rather than a philosophy. 
And, going on to inquire into the psychological motives that explain 
such a creed, he suggests the following as ‘‘ the more important and 
reputable.’’ ‘‘ (1) It is decidedly flattering to one’s spiritual pride 
to feel oneself a ‘part’ or ‘ manifestation’ . . . of the Absolute 
Mind. . . . (2) There is astrange delight in wide generalization 
merely as such. . . . (3) ihe thought of an Absolute Unity is cher- 
ished as a guarantee of cosmic stability’’ (pp. 289-90). Surely, from 
Mr. Schiller’s own pragmatic point of view, this is a very superficial 
sort of criticism. I think it is a pity that this essay on ‘‘Absolutism 
and Religion,’’ and still more the two preceding ones, were included 
in the volume at all. 

The drawbacks of the controversial method are also illustrated 
in the essays in which individual representatives of Absolutism are 
criticised. Ido not deny that in his criticisms of Mr. Joachim and 
Professor Taylor, Mr. Schiller makes good points. Yet one remains 
very doubtful how far he has felt the pressure of the problems they 
are trying, however imperfectly, to solve. And when it comes to 
Mr. Bradley, one feels that there is so much misunderstanding on both 
sides as to deprive the discussion of all direct value. 

It is unfortunate, I think, for Mr. Schiller’s own cause that, as he 
explains in the preface, he has not been able to undertake the com- 
position of a continuous treatise. The positive and independent 
development of a theory is often far more persuasive than the method 
which Mr. Schiller actually adopts. But, apart from this, I believe 
that the necessity for completeness of treatment and for careful quali- 
fication in statement, which the composition of such a treatise 
imposes, would have shown that, — as regards at least the epistemo- 
logical aspect of Pragmatism and Humanism, — his views are far less 
radically opposed to those of the so-called ‘intellectualists’ than he 
supposes. For my own part (perhaps because I have not been prej- 
udiced by a previous study of the recent polemical discussions), I have 
failed to discover that the supposed radical opposition has, in the 
sphere of epistemology, any real existence. Mr. Schiller’s ‘ intellec- 
tualist’ seems to me to be quite as mythical as he would doubtless 
affirm Mr. Bradley’s pragmatist to be. When I read the general 
definition of Pragmatism at the beginning of the first essay, I thought 
at first that the doctrine certainly had a paradoxical appearance, and 
would need a good deal of defending, if put forward as a general 
method of dealing with all knowledge. For, according to this defi- 
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nition, the doctrine affirms not only that the truth of all assertions is 
to be determined by their consequences, but also that these conse- 
quences must be (1) practical, and (2) good. But when I read on, 
and saw how very widely Mr. Schiller interprets the notions of 
‘practical’ and ‘good,’ my difficulty in accepting the doctrine 
disappeared. ‘‘ All consequences,’’ he says, ‘‘ are practical sooner or 
later, in the sense of affecting our action. Even where they do not 
immediately alter the course of events, they alter our own nature, 
and cause its actions to be different, and thus lead to different oper- 
ations on the world’’ (p. 6). Again, whatever satisfies the interest 
or purpose, which led to the making of an assertion, is good ; what- 
ever thwarts it, is bad. Now, so far as these interpretations go, it is 
obvious, that, without ever leaving what is ordinarily regarded as the 
domain of purely theoretical truth at all, an assertion may be seen to 
have consequences, which are both practical and good, and which 
therefore suffice to bring the assertion under the pragmatic test. For 
all new insight, however theoretical, alters at least our cognitive 
nature, and affects our subsequent cognitive activity ; and the interest 
which is satisfied may also, of course, be a theoretical or scientific 
interest. We must certainly agree, therefore, that the pragmatic 
principle ‘‘ ought to be regarded as the greatest truism,’’ though it 
may be valuable enough for all that. Mr. Schiller adds (p. 5) that 
Inteliectualism has been pleased to take it as the greatest paradox. 
If so, there has surely been much needless misunderstanding. I 
question, however, whether the misunderstanding has been all on the 
Intellectualist’s side. Mr. Schiller goes on to urge, in a summary 
but interesting and effective argument, that we cannot ignore the pur- 
posive character of actual knowing, the dependence of all meaning and 
truth on the application of what is asserted. Now of course intellec- 
tualists may not have urged this argument in the same way as Mr. 
Schiller has done, and I fully admit that there is much that is most 
valuable and important in his way of working it out both here and in 
other essays. But surely the general contention, that every truth is 
qualified and affected by its context, is one which is quite as charac- 
teristic of ‘intellectualism ’ as it can possibly be of pragmatism. Mr. 
Schiller, in fact, himself recognizes this ina lateressay. ‘‘ That con- 
text is of logical importance is,’’ he says, ‘‘ in a manner recognized ”’ 
(p. 86). ‘* But,’’ he adds, ‘‘ this recognition takes the form of asserting 
that the meaning (and truth) of an assertion depends on the totality 
of knowledge ; and this at once rules out Auman knowledge. For as 
we cannot know this totality, if meaning depends on this, it is 
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impossible.’’ But the intellectualist who says that meaning depends 
on the totality of knowledge, means of course (and probably says) 
that it «/timately depends on nothing less than this, just as the prag- 
matist might say that meaning ultimately depends on the totality of 
consequences. And equally, of course, the intellectualist will say, that, 
short of this totality, meaning depends on what ts actually known, just 
as for the pragmatist it depends on consequences that have actually 
shown themselves. cannot see that there is here any such radical 
opposition between the two views of knowledge as Mr. Schiller 
supposes. 

Nor, again, can I see that any one need object to Humanism as Mr. 
Schiller defines it. ‘‘It is merely the perception,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
the philosophic problem concerns human beings striving to compre- 
hend a world of human experience by the resources of human minds’’ 
(p. 12). One must certainly agree that ‘‘ not even Pragmatism could 
be simpler or nearer to an obvious truism of cognitive method.’’ But 
why, then, should it be supposed that any one really denies such a 
contention? To emphasize one aspect of knowledge is not necessarily 
to deny another. But Mr. Schiller not merely seems to take for 
granted that Humanism is denied where it is not asserted ; he even 
fails to recognize its presence where it is asserted in a far stronger form 
than he ever commits himself to. Speaking of ‘‘ the Hegelian theory 
of knowledge and reality,’’ he says that ‘‘ it has wilfully . . . ab- 
stracted from humanity. Instead of conceiving God as incarnating 
himself in man, it has sought God by disavowing and belittling man’’ 
(p. 108). If we may suppose that Hegel himself is included in this 
censure, it surely shows a strange misconception on Mr. Schiller’s 
part. One has been accustomed to hear Hegel charged with the dia- 
metrically opposite heresies of deifying humanity and conceiving God 
as existing nowhere else than in His human incarnation. And it 
might surely have been remembered that Feuerbach too was a Hegelian. 

If Mr. Schiller had been content to urge that, in spite of a nominal 
admission of the truths insisted on by Pragmatism and Humanism, 
philosophers are too apt to lose sight of these truths, too ready to ab- 
stract from actual human knowledge and talk of thought or knowledge 
as if it were a thing on its own account, one might very well have 
agreed with him. I agree with him, for instance, as will appear later, 
in thinking that the ordinary view of the distinction between logic 
and psychology is quite erroneous and untenable. And in so far as 
the pragmatist or humanist recalls attention to an aspect of knowledge 
in which it must be viewed if it is to be fully understood, and which 
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at the same time is apt to be neglected, he is, of course, doing a good 
work. But he is not therefore entitled to assert that the aspect of 
knowledge in which it is viewed as a process of the individual mind is 
its only or all-inclusive aspect, or to assume that the intellectualist’s 
conception of knowledge, as the apprehension of a transcendent or 
super-individual reality, must, so far as it is true at all, simply fall 
within the former view. To defend such a claim, Pragmatism or 
Humanism would have to pass from epistemology to metaphysics. 
Meantime I see no reason why in epistemology the intellectualist 
should not recognize all the positive truth that the pragmatist or 
humanist contends for. If there is a difficulty in uniting the two 
conceptions of knowledge, as on the one hand actively ‘made’ by 
the individual mind, and on the other passively received by the same 
from a transcendent reality, the difficulty, such as it is, is one which 
arises from the nature, not of intellectualism, but of knowledge itself. 

When the pragmatist takes up a revolutionary attitude towards all 
previous logic, and insists on the exclusive truth of his own point of 
view, he seems to me to resemble too much the modern evolutionist 
ethics which thinks that everything is turned upside down by the dis- 
covery that man is after all an animal. No doubt ethics may in the 
past have paid too little heed to the biological aspect of human con- 
duct, but this biological aspect is not the only aspect of conduct, nor 
even the most important. Ido not mean to suggest that the pragma- 
tist’s exaggeration of his own view of knowledge is so gross as the 
evolutionist’s exaggeration of the biological view of conduct. And 
yet Mr. Schiller’s zeal betrays him at times into exaggeration which 
it would be hard to surpass, as when he undertakes to exhibit Plato’s 
‘« victory over Protagoras as the great clog upon science, his failure to 
give a true account of the function of the Concept and of the nature 
of Truth, as the secret canker vitiating all philosophy, and a return to 
the frankly human view of knowledge advocated by Protagoras as the 
surest guarantee of philosophic progress’’ (p. 25). Surely, if Plato's 
victory was so lasting and decisive, pragmatism itself would suggest 
that this can hardly be the truth about it. We must go back, we are 
told, ‘‘ from Plato to Protagoras.’’ At all events, if we did, we 
should speedily have to go forward again to Plato, and to try to re- 
discover the truth of his ‘‘ conceptual realism,’’ a truth which the 
pragmatist’s ‘‘ recognition of the functional and instrumental nature 
of the concept ’’ (p. 64) can hardly be taken to supersede. 

Mr. Schiller disclaims for himself any pretension to formulate a 
pragmatic or humanistic metaphysic (p. 16, note). The suggestions 
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which he does offer in several of these papers towards such a meta- 
physic are to be regarded as tentative. And it is perhaps to this very 
fact, that he has not yet fully thought out the metaphysical implications 
of his epistemology, that we may attribute the exaggerated and exclu- 
sive claims which he puts forward for the pragmatic view of knowl- 
edge. For, if he had done so, he could hardly have failed to come 
upon just those metaphysical problems with which he regards intellec- 
tualists as mistakenly and gratuitously puzzling themselves. He does 
indeed approach them, but hardly near enough to realize their true 
proportions. 

Nothing, I think, could more clearly indicate Mr. Schiller’s failure 
to grasp the real meaning of the metaphysical problem which his the- 
ory of knowledge, like any other, has to answer, than the persistence 
with which he confuses reality with our knowledge of it. This con- 
fusion, in fact, is perversely esteemed as a virtue of the immanent 
theory of reality and truth. In an intellectualist, with his conception 
of a divine mind for which knowledge and reality are one, this might 
be intelligible. But in a pragmatist it is hard to understand. Real- 
ism seems so obviously the natural counterpart of pragmatism. For 
the pragmatist or humanist is concerned, as he himself assures us, 
only with the actual and finite knowing of the human mind. Now 
surely it is plain that, for actual, finite, growing knowledge, the dis- 
tinction between knowledge and a reality that exists apart from 
knowledge, is quite fundamental. We cannot proceed one step in 
interpreting the growth of knowledge without it. There is no ques- 
tion here of metaphysical chasms or dualisms. It is a question only of 
expressing the simplest facts of the growth of knowledge in intelli- 
gible terms. And surely no such expression of them is possible at 
all, if we are not to distinguish between the reality which already 
exists for us to know and the knowledge of it which we are going to 
acquire. Now Mr. Schiller does talk of a ‘‘ primary reality.’’ He 
tells us that we may call this reality ‘‘in a sense ‘independent,’ ’’ if 
that is any comfort tous. ‘‘ For it is certainly not ‘made’ by us, 
but ‘found.’ ’’ ‘It is the starting-point, and final touchstone, of all 
our theories aéouf reality, which have for their aim its transformation. 
. . - But, as it stands, we find it most unsatisfactory and set to work 
to remake it and unmake it. And it cannot possibly be taken as 
‘real fact’ or ‘true reality.’ For, as immediately experienced, it isa 
meaningless chaos, merely the raw material of a cosmos, the stuff out 
of which real fact is made. Thus the necd of operating on it is the 
real justification of our cognitive procedures’’ (p. 187). Surely it 
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must be clear to any impartial reader that Mr. Schiller is here speak- 
ing, not of reality as such at all, but of our first (or, at any rate, our 
immediate) experience of reality. I suppose Mr. Schiller himself 
would at once repudiate the notion of ‘reality as such,’ and say that 
the only reality with which he is concerned is reality as it exists for us, 
— though ‘reality as it exists for us’ is only another way of saying 
‘our knowledge of reality.’ And if one pointed out, that in our 
first or immediate experience of reality, reality is present only in its 
most superficial aspect, he would of course agree, and point to his 
own distinction of ‘ primary’ from ‘true’ reality. Has he not said 
expressly that ‘‘ initial reality would be sheer potentiality, the mere 
S4n of what was destined to develop into true reality ’’ (p. 433), and 
that ‘‘ truth and reality in the fullest sense are not fixed foundations, 
but ends to be achieved’’ (p. 432)? If Mr. Schiller cannot see that 
reality is of ‘‘an end to be achieved’’ in the sense in which now/- 
edge of reality is so, further discussion would be wasted. What one 
may, perhaps, more profitably remark is, that, until he does see this, 
his own criticism of Intellectualism and Absolutism is condemned to 
be a perpetual fetitio principit. 1 daresay he would at once retort the 
charge. But, if so, the retort would, in my opinion, be rather inef- 
fective for this reason, that, whereas the intellectualist or absolutist 
can, as I think, embrace all that is positive in Mr. Schiller’s episte- 
mology, Mr. Schiller, on the other hand, seems unable to find any 
philosophical truth worth mentioning in his opponent’s metaphysics. 

The essays which I classified as applications of Pragmatism are of 
different degrees of merit. That on ‘‘ Faith, Reason, and Religion ’’ 
seems to me to possess very little. Mr. Schiller does not resist the 
temptation which seems to beset philosophers of all schools to dogma- 
tize in the most a friori and irresponsible fashion on matters of relig- 
ion. His particular temptation is to interpret religious faith on the 
analogy of the pragmatic theory of scientific postulates. He allows 
certainly that there isa marked difference between the cases of science 
and religion, but how much the difference means to him may be judged 
from the fact that he takes it upon himself to inform theologians that 
they ‘‘ might often with advantage take lessons from the scientists in 
the proper use of faith’’ (p. 366). 

The essay on ‘‘ Freedom ’’ is of very different quality. It presents 
the case for Indeterminism with much breadth and ability, and contains 
the most ingenious attempt I know to reconcile the reality of (inde- 
terministic) free choice with the scientific assumption of mental de- 
termination. Mr. Schiller points out that in a case of free choice 
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both alternatives must appeal to the agent ; both, therefore, will seem 
to spring from his character. Consequently ‘‘ whichever of the alter- 
natives is chosen, it will appear to be rationally connected with the 
antecedent circumstances’’ (p. 404). And, once the choice has been 
made, it will seem accordingly to have all the necessity that science 
requires. ‘‘ After the event the determinist is in the position to argue 
‘heads I win, tails you lose’ ; whatever the issue, he can claim it asa 
confirmation of his view.’’ Ingenious as this argument is, it may, 
I think, be seen clearly enough to be fallacious. Mr. Schiller neg- 
lects to observe the fact that the alternatives are modified by deliber- 
ation. Apart from any theory of scientific determinism, it seems 
evident that, if the agent has not yet decided which alternative to 
adopt, he will turn both alternatives over in his mind, and it is only 
when one of them begins to seem definitely more desirable than the 
other that he will decide ; until then (or so long as his patience holds 
out) he will continue to deliberate. Hence the appearance of an 
equal eligibility in o/h alternatives becomes illusory, when such equal- 
ity is attributed to the moment of choice. If it persisted there, freedom 
would be reduced to arbitrariness. 

The paper which has interested me personally more than any other 
is that in which Mr. Schiller discusses the relations of Logic and Psy- 
chology, and protests against that artificial and utterly indefensible 
distinction between their respective provinces which still maintains its 
place in our text-books. With this protest I entirely agree, and my 
only complaint would be that Mr. Schiller does not carry his own truer 
view to its logical completion. He quotes from recent writers such 
typical utterances as these. ‘‘ The Psychologist . . . knows nothing 
of the truth or falsity of judgments.’’ ‘‘ That certain of the mental 
processes which it studies have the further character of being true 
or false, is, for psychology, an accident.’’ Mr. Schiller rightly char- 
acterizes as monstrous this assumption that psychology is wilfully to 
blind itself to the most obvious and essential feature of its subject- 
matter. And, in point of fact, whatever psychologists may say in the 
introductions to their Text-books, no one of them does, or could, deal 
with cognition on any such terms. There are not two kinds of thinking, 
one for the psychologist to discuss, and another for the logician. What 
sort of explanation, therefore, the psychologist could be supposed to 
give of the process of knowledge, if he deliberately left out the dis- 
tinction between truth and error, one is at a loss to conjecture. As 
soon as we recognize the obvious fact that it is one and the same 
process of thinking with which both logic and psychology deal, the 
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notion of any distinction of principle between these two sciences, — 
so far at any rate as thinking, and pure psychology, are concerned, — 
must be abandoned. For this reason I hardly like the limitation which 
Mr. Schiller himself would impose upon Psychology. ‘‘ Having a 
merely descriptive purpose,’’ he says, Psychology ‘‘ is content to record 
all values merely as made, and as facts’’ (p. 76). Ido not see how 
psychology can be content to record values merely as facts, if it is to 
describe, ¢. g., a process of moral development ; for this essentially de- 
pends upon a progressive appreciation of values, an appreciation which 
can be truly described only by one who takes the point of view of value, 
and shows how the values in question are related to each other as such 
forthe agent. It seems to me that the distinction between Logic and 
Psychology, —so far, at any rate, as thinking is concerned, — is 
merely one of convenience. Logic deals more with the systematic 
thinking of science, Psychology more with the simpler processes of 
ordinary thought. From this point of view the abstraction which 
Logic makes from the personality of the knower becomes at once ex- 
plicable and harmless : it is the kind of abstraction which Pragmatism 
itself would dictate. 


Henry BARKER. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitcue.t. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1907. — pp. XXxv, 512. 


This work, arranged in lecture-form, and modestly described by the 
author as a text-book for the university student, is undoubtedly one of 
the most important philosophical publications of recent years. With 
originality of conception, and with a surprisingly complete knowledge 
of the relevant literature (in physiology and biology as well as in 
philosophy proper), Mr. Mitchell treats in a most illuminating manner 
the problems which lie on the border line between psychology and 
metaphysics. The book is equally remarkable for the wealth of its 
detail, and for the thoroughness of its development of general 
principles. There is a ripe maturity of thought, and a firm grasp 
upon the essentials of the subject. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mitchell has adopted a form of exposition which 
is likely to prevent his work receiving the attention which it deserves. 
Had the book been condensed to half its present size, and written as 
an independent contribution to current literature, it would have 
gained both in effectiveness and invalue. Mr. Mitchell never fails to 
illumine any topic with which he may deal, but the constant digres- 
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sions into detailed treatment of side-issues, evidently introduced 
for text-book purposes, strain the interest and obscure the line of 
central argument. The book is much too difficult to prove a satisfac- 
tory class text-book, and it is much too diffuse for the general reader. 
But it is the very excellence of the book which suggests these 
criticisms. For it seems likely that these really superficial defects will 
keep many from reading what would be certain greatly to profit them. 
I have myself found considerable difficulty in tracing out the author’s 
general plan, and in focusing to a definite view the central concep- 
tions upon which the work as awhole rests. These, when discovered, 
are found, I think, to be clear, precise, and consistently developed, 
but their discovery requires greater effort than the writer is at all 
justified in demanding from his readers. 

A quotation from Mr. Mitchell’s preface will best indicate the plan 
and general scope of the volume. ‘‘ This book does not take the 
place of any of the text-books in psychology. It deals with what 
may be called introduction to psychology, and with psychology as in- 
troduction to those other studies. . . . I have retained the lecture 
form, but the lectures are meant for reading and not for hearing. The 
five lectures forming the first part of the book deal with the various 
explanations of experience and the mind. . . . The eleven lectures 
that follow are divided into two parts. One part consists of three 
lectures concerned with sympathetic and esthetic intelligence. The 
other, consisting of eight lectures, follows the general development of 
intelligence, but especially as regards knowledge and conduct. . . . 
The fourth and last part consists of two lectures, of which one deals 


with the extension of the direct explanation, . . . while the final 
lecture is devoted to the indirect or physiological explanation ’’ (pp. 
ix, X). 


From the great variety of topics upon which Mr. Mitchell dwells I 
select for special consideration the two closely connected problems 
which come up for treatment in one or other aspect in every lecture, 
—the nature and forms of mental growth, and the consequent rela- 
tion of conscious experience to its non-experienced mental conditions. 

Mr. Mitchell vigorously attacks that biological view of consciousness 
which is so prominent in treatises on genetic psychology, — the view 
that consciousness is an instrument for securing adaptation of the or- 
ganism to its physical and social environment, and that its function is 
therefore essentially practical. On such a view the inner life is sub- 
ordinated to its outer manifestations. The adaptation may be satis- 
factorily secured through the development of instinctive reactions, 
with resulting impoverishment of the conscious life. 
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Mr. Mitchell meets this view on its own ground by an excellent 
analysis of the nature and function of habit. Those who interpret 
consciousness biologically do not exaggerate the extent to which the 
conscious life develops by transforming itself into instinctive reaction, 
and through the accumulation of automatisms, bodily and mental. 
But they have failed to realize the counter-truth, that such displace- 
ment of conscious experience is for the sake of its own inherent ends, 
being the conditio sine gud non of its further extension and enrich- 
ment. Habits are formed in the service of general dexterities ; and 
such dexterities by economizing effort and multiplying power yield an 
added intensity and a progressive complexity to the inner life. In 
one respect only, as Mr. Mitchell points out (p. 87), does conscious- 
ness in becoming habitual eliminate itself. The interest of an experi- 
ence is more or less dependent on its novelty. What we do habitu- 
ally we do without the same keenness of desire. But against this loss 
there is a twofold gain. The required effort diminishes equally with 
the interest ; and the loss of the old satisfaction leads through ennui 
to the development of the higher and more purely contemplative 
needs. 

It is worth observing, in this connection, that on such an interpre- 
tation of conscious growth, the purely biological view cannot legiti- 
mately be applied even to the lower animals. For if it should be 
admitted, as Mr. Mitchell seems inclined to do (p. 39), that ants and 
bees are in great part mere automata, it would be difficult to prove that 
human consciousness may not be destined to a similar eclipse. Ifthe 
idealist view cannot be defended all along the line, the exceptions must 
weaken its general force. The growth towards enrichment of human 
experience may only be an accidental present tendency. Nor can 
any difference in treatment be based on an assumed fundamental dis- 
tinction between inherited and acquired faculties. In applying any 
such distinction we must, as Mr. Mitchell maintains, ‘‘ remember two 
things : first,that we acquire no faculty which we have not inherited 
the faculty to acquire, and, secondly, that beginning with faculties 
which need no learning, there is an infinitely graded series up to those 
which need years tocomplete, or may never suffer themselves to be com- 
pleted’’ (p. 125). ‘* The higher the species, the greater the inherited 
powers of learning, and the less the finished education’’ (p. 124). 
Either, then, we nullify the argument by placing ants, spite of their 
complex industrial and social life, low in the scale, or we ascribe to 
them a progressive individual experience, akin to that of man. Mr. 
Mitchell may possibly reply that his analysis of the nature and 
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function of habit applies only to the de facto development of human 
experience in the past. For in another connection (p. 115) we find 
the statement that ‘‘we have to follow the growth because we can 
never say why the mind must grow, but only how it does.’’ This 
important limitation to the generalizations reached is, however, passed 
over without explicit recognition. 

But the problem of mental growth has a much wider bearing. 
When we pass from the motor automatisms to the more purely mental 
reactions, we are faced by the fundamental distinction between faculty 
and experience, that is to say, between experience and its non-ex- 
perienced mental conditions. ‘‘ In accounting either for the forming 
or for the effect of an experience, no matter what it is, we have to 
introduce and specify a working of the mind or brain that is no part 
of experience’’ (p. 32). And for that reason it is ‘‘a quite needless 
penance ’’ to avoid the word ‘faculty.’ For even while we avoid the 
term, we must perforce employ its synonyms, such as ‘ power’ or 
‘disposition.’ A mental faculty is ‘‘a power to achieve experience 
by means that we do not experience’’ (p. 119). It is never a 
conscious faculty, but only a faculty to which consciousness is due 
(p. 121). And as the self consists of those mental powers which we 
infer from the unified structure of experience, the same exactly is true 
of the mind as a whole. Nothing but confusion results from ignoring, 
—as present-day psychologists frequently do, — ‘‘ the difference be- 
tween our self with its faculties on the one hand, and our experience 


of self and them on the other. . . . Though all experience is 
experience of our self and them, and is their work, neither it nor any 
faculty is ever an experience. . . . The nature of self and faculty 


has always to be inferred’’ (p. 81). ‘* Neither the self nor any of 
its faculties is an experience. It would be absurd, of course, to sup- 
pose them anything so evanescent ; . . . the self is known, as we know 
anything, from what it does’’ (p. 113). 

The assertion so constantly made by present-day writers, that nothing 
exists for us save experience, can by no means be justified. Conscious 
experience in its very nature implies the existence of what can never 
by any possibility be itself experienced. Experience is always expe- 
rience of objects. ‘‘ The experience of sensation is experience of ob- 
jects, ¢. g., of cold, or sweet, or a pain, or sound’’ (p. 57). But 
‘*to have an object-experience is also to have asubject-experience ; it 
is to differentiate the object as we think it from our thinking it, our 
interest in it, and our dealing with it. These are our subject-expe- 
rience.’’ This distinction can also be expressed as a division into 
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process and product (p. 62). My perception of a room can be ana- 
lyzed into a course of perceiving and the room as I perceive it. The 
perception has its own attributes, the room itself has quite other at- 
tributes. So far every one will more or less agree. These are differ- 
ences which cannot be ignored. But though ‘‘ everyone sees the im- 
portance of distinguishing between a thought and its real object, the 
importance is not so apparent of distinguishing within a thought be- 
tween the thinking and what is thought’’ (p. 64).' Yet it is just this 
distinction which renders the assumption of a non-experienced self 
endowed with non-experienced powers or faculties unavoidable. 
Since this self and these powers condition experience at every 
moment in the most various ways, they do not fall outside the field 
of scientific knowledge. But that does not justify us in equating 
them with the conscious experience itself. The simplest instance 
of this is the power of association. ‘‘ Internal connections belong 
to the experience, and give it coherence; but the mechanical or 
merely associative connection gives only cohesion. It is not a part of 
the experience, but simply a tendency to bring thoughts which, on 
investigation, we can trace to old associations’’ (p. 84). The same 
is true of any mental power, whether inherited oracquired. ‘‘It isa 
power to achieve experience by means that we do not experience.’’ 

A similar analysis must be made of object-experience. It, too, is 
universally conditioned by the non-experienceable. This, however, is 
a point upon which Mr. Mitchell’s utterences are all too brief and 
somewhat cryptic (cf. p. 23). The illustration employed on p. 118 
can only increase the reader’s bewilderment. ‘‘ It is not the color, 
you may say, but the factors into which physics analyzes light and its 
source, that are the cause [of our sensation]; we only say it is the 
color till we know better. The same is to be said when we regard 
mental faculties like reason or sympathy as cause of our experience of 
thinking or pity. It is not wrong, but it explains nothing. As it is 
the color, so it is these faculties that we have to explain. And the 
explanation of a faculty consists in analyzing it not into anything that 
we experience in it, but into the conditions of the experience after 
which it is named. These conditions, of course, are also faculties of 
the mind, just as the orange has invisible powers that account for its 
color.’’ This question of the relation of experience to the world ap- 
prehended is, I think, the one fundamental problem upon which Mr. 
Mitchell speaks with an uncertain voice. His attitude seems con- 


! There are obvious ambiguities in Mr. Mitchell’s terminology, and these probably 
indicate some lack of clearness in the underlying views. The main argument 
seems, however, to be, on the whole, unaffected by them, 
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stantly to alternate between subjectivism and some form of objective 
idealism. 

Into Mr. Mitchell’s excellent account of the manner and degree in 
which explanation by faculties is legitimate and indispensable in psy- 
chology, I cannot enter at any length. In adjusting the claims of the 
physical, of the organized faculties of the mind, and of experience 
itself, to be the causes of experience, he starts from the position that 
all experience is reaction on an occasion. When the occasion is purely 
physical, the reaction is instinctive and generates sensation. Experi- 
ence, as in pain or hope, or when a word suggests its meaning, itself 
acts as occasion of further experience. In every such case, however, 
in addition to the occasion, whether physical or mental, there is 
another factor in the cause ; and it is never another experience, but the 
self specified as this or that faculty. Everything in an experience that 
is not occasion must be regarded as the result of reaction, and there- 
fore as due to faculty. No experience can develop itself. 

Most of Mr. Mitchell's readers will probably feel that the best argu- 
ment for this faculty-view lies in the success with which he himself 
applies it in the interpretation of the growth of experience, alike in 
the intellectual, the moral, and the esthetic spheres. In his hands it 
is very far removed from a merely verbal explanation, and inspires 
rather than limits the demand for thoroughgoing analysis. It con- 
trasts most favorably with the flagrant inadequacy of the mechanical 
views which still dominate the majority of modern treatises on 
psychology. 

On one point, however, Mr. Mitchell seems to lie open to criticism, 
Unconscious faculties are not, as he justly maintains, simply mental 
processes stripped of consciousness, or placed in a separate conscious- 
ness below the threshold of our main consciousness. His standpoint 
also enables him to interpret many of those experiences which have 
been so fancifully taken by Hamilton and others as proving the exist- 
ence of the subconscious. But surely in other and better established 
phenomena there is overwhelming evidence in support of the exist- 
ence of mental processes which, though identical in general nature 
with our conscious processes, function independently. When this is 
recognized, the dividing of the products of mental activity between 
developed faculties and specialized subconscious processes may not in 
all cases be very easily made. Mr. Mitchell, to judge from the few 
passages in which he mentions the subconscious (pp. 46 and 354), 
seriously underestimates the extent and force of the evidence which 
can be offered in its support. That, however, is, as regards the main 
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issue, a comparatively minor point. Ultimately the subconscious 
processes, if recognized, would have to be treated from the same 
standpoint as those of the conscious self, and will therefore support 
any faculty-theory which can be shown to be required in the interpre- 
tation of experience in its more familiar forms. 

Mr. Mitchell, in tracing the growth of mind, emphasizes two main 
points: (1) that crude experience, experience in its lower and ani- 
mal forms, is not chaotic; and (2) that experience in its develop- 
ment does not merely omit differences found on the lower grades but 
transforms the laborious methods of lower experience by economizing 
according to higher principles. The first point, though frequently 
overlooked, is easily established. When there is no feeling of connec- 
tion, the distinctions are absent as well ; and whenever difference is 
felt, there, too, connection is experienced. ‘‘ A primitive mind with 
all its senses in action has a thought so meagre that it would bewilder 
you and me, if we were not falling asleep, for we should not be satisfied 
in it. But the thoughts of animal and infant are no more bewilder- 
ing and unsatisfactory to them than ours to us. So also what is sim- 
ple common sense, and enough to satisfy us, a man of science may 
call inconceivable, because it will not fit with his fuller knowledge ’’ 
(p- 14). 

The all-important factor in the growth of experience is the devel- 
opment of faculties whereby what is essential for effective reaction is 
taken for granted. ‘‘ We are as unconscious of how, and with what, 
we identify, as of how we remember’’ (p. 120). Though all think- 
ing, even the creative work of genius, is selecting, ‘‘ we do not have 
to recall our past experience in order to make the selection ; we are 
not aware of rejecting anything, or of selecting from anything. We 
direct the course with no more need to think of the means than in 
carrying out any course of physical action’’ (p. 88). ‘‘ Instead of 
a revival of past experience we have a result of it ; instead of a fore- 
cast, or expectation of definite objects, we have a definite expectation 
determining the course of our thought, and the end that will satisfy 
it’’ (p. 369). This ‘taking for granted’ assumes many forms, ap- 
pearing as instinct, as acquired dexterity, as expectation, as persistent 
curiosity. The ‘stupidity’ of animals, their apparently absolute in- 
capacity to be educated beyond a certain point, seems to depend 
chiefly upon the fact that, though we can vary their experiences, we 
cannot create in them the curiosity or expectation which is necessary 
before they can profit by such experiences. ‘‘ Surprising though it 
may seem, it is harder to draw a line anywhere above our point of 
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departure from perception than at it ; and, as the deepest line is cer- 
tainly drawn between brute and human intelligence, it is as easy to 
deny as to assert that animals reach the conceptual level at all, though 
the ascent to it is so gradual. It is possible that they never take an 
interest in the connections of things, never feel the need nor seek the 
satisfaction of grasping them ’’ (p. 311). 

Such, briefly and inadequately sketched, are the main outlines of 
this very elaborate work. I may repeat, in conclusion, that though 
Mr. Mitchell demands considerable mental exertion from those who 
would profit by the reading of his book, all such efforts are most 
amply and generously repaid. 

NORMAN SMITH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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La théorie de la physique chez les physiciens contemporains. Par ABEL 

Rey. Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — pp. v, 412. 

According to M. Rey, the opinion is wide-spread among philosophers, 
that physical science has been conclusively shown to be wholly arbitrary 
and conventional and without claim to real objectivity ; and that this has 
been admitted and even proclaimed by the foremost physicists of the pres- 
ent day. The work before us is the result of an inquiry into the actual 
opinions of physicists in this matter. It is described by the author asa 
contribution to the history of the scientific spirit ; that is to say, ‘‘of the 
atmosphere in which science has been created and developed."’ 

Contemporary physicists are divided into three schools, according to 
their relation to the mechanical theory of the universe which held sway up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century. As the defects of the traditional 
‘mechanism’ became manifest, it has been rejected outright by some 
(Rankine, Mach, Ostwald, Duhem), viewed with non-commital suspicion 
by others (Poincaré), and amended and developed in its own spirit by still 
others (Helmholtz, Maxwell, Lord Kelvin). The fundamental and charac- 
teristic opinions of the three schools are expounded by M. Rey with the 
utmost impartiality and without effort at criticism. His personal inclina- 
tion toward a mechanical theory is, however, sufficiently indicated in the 
remark that the vast majority of experimental physicists belong to the 
**continuators of mechanism’ ; and that the opponents of mechanism have 
been, for the most part, rather mathematicians than physicists, — men 
whose habitual employment with mere concepts has lessened their appre- 
ciation for the concrete material of physical science. 

The net result of M. Rey's inquiry is that physicists of all three schools 
agree in claiming for their ‘science the highest degree of objectivity pos- 
sible to human knowledge. Though men like Mach and Duhem may 
emphasize the independent activity of reason, as it brings the data of experi- 
ence into harmony with its peculiar standards of ‘economy’ or ‘coher- 
ence’ ; nevertheless all alike agree that in the brute facts of observation 
themselves the activity of reason finds an absolute limit to its caprice. 
Furthermore, the objectivity which is claimed for physics is on all hands 
described as purely empirical ; there is no metaphysical pretence of ability 
to reconstruct the universe as it really is. The older mechanism was, in- 
deed, very largely metaphysical ; but the new is at least as phenomenal- 
istic as the rival schools. The legitimate scope of hypothesis is by all 
schools admitted to be enormous, and, moreover, increasingly great as one 
ascends from the data of experience to higher and higher generalizations. 
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The elements employed in explanation have no finality ; they are elemen- 
tary only with respect to existing modes of analysis. If an atomism, for 
example, be embraced, the atoms are not conceived as absolutely irre- 
ducible and unchangeable ; they are but unaffected by any of the proc- 
esses of which science has yet taken cognizance. If truth is claimed for 
any proposition of science, that does not mean that it is thought to be in- 
capable of modification. In the future development of science, the axioms 
of to-day will no doubt become mere special cases of more comprehensive 
laws, within which the limits of their application will have become mani- 
fest. It is, however, insisted that the progress of science is, indeed, a 
development ; that the truth of to-day is not set aside by the truth of to- 
morrow, but carried up and incorporated in it. It is this insistence upon 
the historical continuity of physics, that takes away from the theories of 
Mach and Duhen, in particular, practically all the arbitrariness which has 
ignorantly been ascribed to them. 

It will be seen even from this imperfect summary, that M. Rey's volume 
contains a good deal of healthy common-sense ; though one may suspect 
that the scepticism which the author so earnestly combats is not so wide- 
spread as he imagines. Men, for example, who proclaim that the propo- 
sitions of physical science have no validity beyond their practical service- 
ableness in directing conduct and ministering to the satisfaction of human 
needs, are less often denying the objective truth of physics, than asserting 
a positive theory as to the nature of objectivity and of truth. The author's 
own epistemology, of whicha sketch is given at the end of the volume, 
appears to be of a rather shallow species of evolutionism ; but as he informs 
us that the present volume is only an introduction to a far more compre- 
hensive philosophical work, we should, perhaps, refrain from a premature 
judgment. Judging, however, from what we have before us, we should 
surmise that one half of the difficulties of epistemology are to be solved 
by the principle, that the sensation is intrinsically a relation, and knowledge 
a system of relations of relations ; while the other half are to be disposed 
of by the discovery, that the categories of reason are instincts which have 
been acquired by the adaptation of the psychophysical organism to its 
environment. 

Whatever may be its underlying defects, the work is certainly the out- 
come of laborious and careful scholarship, and cannot fail to be useful. 
To those who may contemplate referring to it for the sake of its presenta- 
tion of contemporary physical theories, the warning may be given that the 
author's purpose has led him to emphasize very strongly the common fea- 
tures of these theories. 

THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn MAwRr COLLEGE. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, Vol. VII. Con- 
taining the Papers read before the Society during the Twenty-eighth 
Session, 1906-1907. London, Williams and Norgate, 1907. — pp. 244. 
In the first paper of the Proceedings, Dr. Rashdall performs an act of 

historical justice in behalf of Nicholas de Ultricuria, a disputant of the 

fourteenth century, condemned by the Church, and, as a consequence, 
almost entirely neglected by the historians of philosophy. Dr. Rashdall 
suggests that Nicholas anticipated the main theses of Berkeley and Hume ; 
and he presents in support of this the thirty-two propositions of the first 

‘*list of errors’’ which Nicholas was compelled to retract. One reads 

these ‘‘ errors'’ with admiration for the courageous thoroughness of their 

scepticism ; and yet one is, in the end, inclined to agree with Dr. Rashdall, 
that Nicholas was sceptical of reason only to be surer of faith; ‘‘he is 
nearer to the position of Mr. Balfour than to that of either Hume or 

Berkeley '’ (p. 24). In the second paper, ‘‘On the Nature of Truth,”’ 

Hon. Bertrand Russell writes a keen criticism of ‘‘ logical Monism,'’ the 

view that only the whole of truth is wholly true, pointing out that the 

doctrine rests upon the erroneous axiom that relations are grounded in the 
nature of their terms. Rejecting the axiom, he proceeds to offer two 
theories of truth, either of which provides for the fact of many truths that 
are wholly true. An important point in the constructive argument is the 
distinction which Mr. Russell is enabled to make between perception and 
judgment, intuitive and discursive knowledge. The paper shows all the 
subtlety of Mr. Russell's analytic power. Mr. T. Percy Nunn, in the third 
paper, writes on ‘‘Causal Explanation.'’ He attempts to answer the 
question, What is the relation of cause, as an explanatory notion, to the data 
which it is supposed toexplain? In the fourth part of his paper, he discusses 
with some pertinence the bearing of Professor Loeb’s theory of ‘‘ tropisms"’ 
upon the problem of causal explanation. Miss E. E. Constance Jones 

follows with a lucid and interesting paper in which she makes a plea for a 

more careful analysis of the terms Identity and Difference, and proceeds in 

a preliminary way to make such an analysis. The strength of the paper 

lies in its well-defended conclusion that logical doctrine may not be built 

up out of concepts, that there are forms of logical synthesis (of unity and 
difference) that are elementary and simple. In ‘‘ Hume and Humanism,’’ 

Dr. Schiller points out that all attempts to classify Humanism as Humism 

fundamentally mistake the character of the former doctrine. Humanism 

does not accept Hume's psychology, with its associationism and sensa- 
tionalism, nor his criticism of causality and denial of activity. It is not 
naturalistic and not deterministic. The bulk of the paper is a brilliant 
refutation of Hume's denial of activity. In terms of its acceptance of 
activity, Dr. Schiller vindicates Humanism’s right to fundamental dis- 
agreement with Hume. In the end, he tries to turn the tables on the 
rationalists by showing ‘Aetr agreement with Hume. The longest paper 
of the series, on ‘‘ Fact, Idea, and Emotion,’’ by Dr. Shadworth H. 
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Hodgson, contains much that is suggestive and important. The paper, 
however, is unfortunately marred by lack of unity. Dr. Hodgson says 
many things by the way, covering very nearly the whole field of philosophy, 
but one is not quite sure of the immediate connection with the matter in 
hand. The introductory paragraph, in which the writer reduces the con- 
ceptions, Substance and its Attribute, Agent and its Action, Cause and its 
Effect, to the conceptions What is and its Real Condition or Conditions, 
promises a clearing away of debris which, in the end, is not accomplished. 
The seventh paper of the volume, by Mr. A. T. Shearman, is entitled 
‘‘Intuition.’’ It is an attempt, first, to determine the position of intuition 
in philosophy. The author argues that it is because every philosopher 
employs intuition at the outset that there have been and are so many 
differences between thought-systems. He therefore asks that philosophy 
abandon the individualistic course which it has pursued for three thousand 
years, and adopt a coédperative method of attaining truth. The argument, 
suggestive in many respects, is unfortunately marred by the absence of 
any clear statement of what the author means by intuition. The second 
part of the paper is occupied with an attempt to discover what are ‘‘the 
grounds of our knowledge of that which it is sometimes affirmed has a con- 
sciousness of ‘self as self.''’ The author contends that there cannot be a 
direct cognition of the subjective self, the cognition being, rather, a result 
of constructive imagination. Mr. Benjamin Dumville, in the final paper 
of the volume, on ‘‘ Philosophy and Education,’’ pleads for a philosophical 
direction of education. He shows clearly the hap-hazard results of 
empirical compromise ; and although he is well aware that philosophy has, 
as yet, no single and unambiguous message, he feels that she may gain by 
advancing boldly into the enemy's country of the practical. The paper is 
clear and scholarly and makes good its contention. 

The volume as a whole is a notable one, so richly packed with its 
material of first-hand thought that its modest size quite belies it. 

H. A. OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Essai sur les éléments principaux de la représentation. O. HAMELIN. 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris, F. Alcan, 1907. — 
pp. 476. 

This work is a contribution to Neo-criticism, and is, in fact, a reshaping 
of the categories of Ch. Renouvier. Renouvier, however, ‘ posited’ the 
categories, or, as M. Hamelin calls them, ‘‘the principal elements of 
representation,’’ without ‘deducing’ them, whereas our author, dissatisfied 
both with Kant’s and with Renouvier's solution of the problem, makes a 
bolder attempt. His method is that of Synthesis ; for pure analysis, he 
contends, leads us nowhere. Thus, in order to find a real connecting 
bond between objects and the mind's workings, he studied next the Hegel- 
ian method. With that, too, he was dissatisfied, for he could not bring 
himself to adopt the principle of Contradiction as the central motive of 
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a synthesis. Searching, accordingly, for a dialectical procedure which 
did not base itself primarily on the principle of Contradiction, he found 
this in a modification of the Hegelian method. By considering the world 
as the exclusive work of thought, as a living dialectic, he found both in 
Kant and in Renouvier indications of the desired result. 

We all admit as a fundamental fact, urges our author, that everything 
has its opposite ; that everything ‘ posited’ excludes an ‘ op-posited' ; so, 
every Thesis leads to an Antithesis. This fundamental fact, moreover, is 
supplemented by another, equally important, for the two moments have no 
meaning one apart from the other ; that is to say, they must be given 
together, they are two portions of a whole. Hence, to the first two 
moments that we find in every notion we must add a third, Synthesis. In 
these three phases, — Thesis, Antithesis, Synthesis, — we have the simplest 
law of Being. And thus, by emphasizing the fact that the opposition 
which exists between Thesis and Antithesis is one not of Contradiction but 
of ‘Correlation,’ as M. Hamelin calls it, and by making ‘ Correlation’ his 
central key-word, he not merely ‘deduces’ each category by itself as an 
isolated unit, but links them with each other in a progressive chain of com- 
plexity. And what, pray, is the basic principle in this linkage of the cate- 
gories? The answer to this question presents to us one of the most novel 
features of the ‘deduction’ ; for the author, after much deliberation, con- 
cludes that the categories must be arranged in a series of triads. 

The detailed examination and serialization of the ‘‘ elements of repre- 
sentation "’ constitute the bulk of the book, the five chapters of which deal 
respectively with the five triads of categories in an ascending scale of 
particularity. Theinterlinked triads run as follows : (1) Relation, Number, 
Time; (2) Time, Space, Motion; (3) Motion, Quality, Alteration ; (4) 
Alteration, Specification, Causality ; (5) Causality, Finality, Personality. 
Apparently, in order to constitute ‘‘the living whole of a synthetic dia- 
lectic,"’ some of the categories must perform a double function, —they 
must appear as the last moments of one triad and as the first moments of 
the triad immediately following. Furthermore, each of the fifteen cate- 
gories is neatly subdivided into three ‘moments.’ Number, for example, 
the second ‘element’ in the chain, ‘‘comprehends Unity, Plurality, 
Totality,’’ Totality being not the reconcilement of a contradiction, but the 
synthetic Correlative of Unity and Plurality. 

By thus conceiving the world as essentially a manifold of ‘ Rapports,’ 
M. Hamelin agrees with Renouvier in substituting Relation for Substance ; 
Relation, however, constituted as it is by its three moments, Thesis, Antithe- 
sis, Synthesis, becomes for M. Hamelin merely the first link in the chain 
of categories, in which Number, as the Antithesis of Relation [!], comes 
second, and is in its turn followed by the remaining ‘ principal elements.’ 

One might readily ask: What ¢s this method of Correlation? Why, 
¢. g., does Number appear as the correlative of Relation, or Quality 
as that of Motion? Why, again, should each category be composed of 
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exactly three ‘moments’? Wherein is this method essentially superior to 
the traditional Hegelian Trinity? The answer is that a ‘synthetic deduc- 
tion’ covers a multitude of sins, and that if we dare refer these ‘ deduc- 
ing’ philosophers to recent solid contributions to the subject, — to the works 
of Peano, Frege, and Bertrand Russell, to mention no others,— we shall be 
scoffed at as a ‘mere’ logician, or worse still, as a ‘ merely mathematical’ 
logician. However, the results obtained by the despised ‘mathematical 
logicians’ render such crudities as the ‘Synthetic Method of Correlation’ 


quite superfluous. 
HENRY M. SHEFFER. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Le probleme de la conscience. By B. D. DraGuicesco. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1907. — pp. ix, 244. 

M. Draghicesco holds that consciousness is social in its origin and nature ; 
that it is a new quality added to the human organism in consequence of 
his existence in a social environment ; that it arises only in society ; that it 
changes with changes in society: in fact, that it is simply the focus in 
which inter-individual relations intertwine and concentrate themselves, 
Psychologists should, then, abandon the study of the individual and study 
consciousness by analyzing these inter-individual relations. Sociology 
rather than psychology is fitted to be the basal mental science, for it, like 
chemistry and biology, has (1) an irreducible unit, the primitive social 
group or the conscious man who is equivalent to it ; (2) a morphology, the 
structure, the constitution of society ; and (3) an irreducible quality, con- 
sciousness. He does not find these three requisites in psychology, which 
should therefore be regarded as dependent on sociology. 

Individual psychology is, in his opinion, impossible, It has never dis- 
covered a psychological law, properly so called, nothing on which predic- 
tions can be based; and this holds equally of the introspective, physi- 
ological, and objective methods. 

Furthermore, objective sociology is impossible ; the individual and the 
subjective cannot be wholly disregarded ; psychology cannot be eliminated. 
Again, statistics can give no laws except where the facts are regular, and 
law furnishes only empirical, approximate rules. A social psychology is 
what is demanded, but its laws cannot be natural laws ; they must be im- 
peratives, not indicative statements. Society is still too recent and too 
chaotic a phenomenon to permit of the discovery of laws; the facts are 
still in a state of flux ; permanent forms have not yet appeared ; regularity 
has not yet been established ; laws can be stated only in terms of what 
ought to be. Psychology and sociology thus meet on the field of ethics. 
Kant's categorical imperative isa type. To reach natural laws, imperatives 
must be enforced to the exclusion of all exceptions. Not a passive, con- 
templative method, but an active one is required, like that of democracy 
and socialism. The principle of the majority in universal suffrage annuls 
disagreeing cases. Tothis add propaganda, and the means for establishing 
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social laws are before us. Through such methods only can the establish- 
ment of stable society, which should in the end bea universal society, be 
made possible. Social science and social art are not at present separable. 
A social law is a plan of conduct. 

Toward the close of the book the author discusses the relation of science 
and faith. Science has opposed belief in freedom, immortality, and God ; but 
as science increases, obstacles to freedom are removed, and when science 
becomes complete, the will will be entirely free. Completed science and 
completed evolution will also make physical immortality possible ; hence 
also psychical immortality ; it will make man omniscient, omnipotent, and 
eternal, and as a corollary perfect and good ; God is the anticipated image 
of man arrived at the end of his evolution. 

The final chapter considers the legislative force of consciousness. Socie- 
ties, as they increase, enrich the content of consciousness, which itself 
increases and develops new traits ; these become decrees and laws imposed 
on society ; it is in consciousness that the outlines of a new form of society 
are first sketched. In epochs of social integration consciousness manifests 
exceptional legislative force. Christianity in the Roman Empire illustrates 
this. Present tendencies are to Christian mysticism, or by way of socialism 
to moral Christianity. 

This hasty sketch of the book contains, I think, the principal points and 
suggests the main arguments. The defects are so obvious that criticism 


would be superfluous. 
ADAM LEROY JONES. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Elements of Psychology. By StpNEY HERBERT MELLONE and MARGARET 
DRUMMOND. Edinburgh and London, William Blackwood and Sons, 
1907. — pp. xv, 483. 

The availability of an elementary text will depend largely, and in psy- 
chology more than in most subjects, upon the taste and point of view of 
the teacher. And American texts, as distinguished from English, are 
marked generally by an effort to attract and also by a disposition to restrict 
discussion to limits of the obvious. In this respect, the book before us is 
English. It has no great liveliness of style, makes no special effort to com- 
pel the unwilling, and, while plain and direct and near to common sense, 
needs to be read with attention. But one who thinks that even an ele- 
mentary text should presuppose a certain intellectual responsibility on the 
part of the student will find the book worthy of notice, — especially if he is 
interested in presenting the subject from the ‘apperceptional’ standpoint. 
It is more detailed than Stout’s Groundwork, more manageable than his 
Manual. It is well constructed as a whole, and each chapter has its 
problem and scope quite clearly defined. It makes a radical departure 
from the usual order by beginning the analysis of detail with mental 
activity, or will, and passing from will through feeling, emotion, and 
pleasure-pain to cognition. In this it is true to the apperceptional stand- 
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point and at the same time offers the logical method of approach to present 
conceptions in psychology. In this also it nearly achieves the still more 
desirable result of presenting the subject throughout in what, from the 
genetic standpoint, should be the truly logical as well as pedagogical order 
of a regular progress from the more general aspects to the more detailed. 
I say ‘nearly,’ because, in placing sensation before perception, and these 
before memory, imagination, and conception, the authors have departed 
from this order, and give evidence of a lingering infection of the very 
unapperceptional notion, from which Professor James tried, not quite suc- 
cessfully, to escape, that sensation somehow constitutes the antecedent 


material, or elements, of all thought. 
WARNER FITE. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


Six Radical Thinkers: Bentham, J. S. Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Mazzini, 
7. H. Green. By Joun McCunn. London, Edward Arnold ; New York, 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1907. — pp. 268. 

Professor McCunn's six essays are in the main expository. The style is 
forceful and clear, and the crisp, short sentences enforce attention from 
beginning to end. Equally helpful to the reader is the author's manner of 
seizing upon certain sharply contrasted features in each of the six radical 
systems, features which, because antithetical, one would scarcely expect to 
find side by sidein a single political philosophy. There is the contrast be- 
tween Bentham as ‘‘ the most subversive critic that English law and lawyers 
have ever had to encounter"’ (p. 4), and as the man to whose influence 
can be traced every reform effected since his day ; between Mill's opti- 
mism, on the one hand, and, on the other, his low estimate of men, the 
‘*common, uncultivated herd,’’ and his belief that ‘‘ divine goodness and 
divine omnipotence sunder before the force of hostile facts'’ (p. 41); be- 
tween Cobden the intensely practical man and Cobden the thinker who 
‘lifts up current controversies into the region of principles *’ (p. 91); be- 
tween Carlyle’s radicalism and his ‘‘ disbelief, derision, and denunciation 
of democracy (p. 145); and, finally, the contrast between Green's radi- 
calism and a conservatism which seems more ‘‘akin to quietism than to 
radicalism "’ (p. 229). 

The titles of the six chapters really furnish a key to the author's inter- 
pretation of the radical systems dealt with: ‘‘ Bentham and His Philosophy 
of Reform "’; ‘‘ The Utilitarian Optimism of J. S. Mill’’; ‘‘ The Commercial 
Radicalism of Cobden’"’; ‘‘ The Anti-Democratic Radicalism of Carlyle "’; 
‘The Religious Radicalism of Mazzini’’; ‘‘ The Political Idealism of T. 
H. Green.'’ Besides the general character of interpretation indicated by 
these titles, mention should also be made of excellent critical discussions 
of Bentham's attempt to reconcile inequality and the utilitarian formula ; 
of Mill's On Liberty ; of the Free Trade movement ; and of the results 
to be achieved by an alliance between religion and the democratic spirit. 

Of the writers treated in this book T. H. Green is the one with whom 
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Professor McCunn appears to be most thoroughly in sympathy. In chap- 
ter vi there is scarcely one word of dissent, nothing but ardent appreciation 
and lucid exposition. Green's radicalism is declared to be the result of an 
application to politics of his idealistic philosophy ; and its insistence upon 
the preéminent worth and dignity of persons is the natural consequence of 
a philosophy which sees even in the slave and savage a reproduction of 


the divine consciousness. 
M. STEWART MACDONALD. 


UNIVERSITY OF New BRUNSWICK. 


Kant, Goethe, und Schiller : Gesammelte Aufsitze. Von KARL VORLANDER. 
Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1907. — pp. xiv, 294. 
The essays collected under the above caption are substantially reprints 

of articles previously published by Vorlander in PAslosophische Monatshefte 
(1894) and in Kantstudien (1897, 1898). The first part of the book (pp. 
1-118), on ‘‘Schiller and Kant,’’ is somewhat arbitrarily divided into an 
historical and a systematic or critical portion, the author undertaking in 
the historical part to ascertain, by a careful and somewhat extended exami- 
nation of the epistolary evidence, the personal attitude of Schiller to Kant 
and the Critical Philosophy, and in the systematic part to state Schiller’s 
more strictly theoretical position towards the ethical philosophy, particu- 
larly, of the master. The material offered, though thoroughly worked out 
and agreeably presented (if one can assimilate the author's rationalistic 
pedantry), can hardly be said to contribute materially to the solution of the 
vexing problem of the philosophical relation of Schiller and Kant. The 
author maintains the moderate position, made orthodox by the thorough 
discussions of Tomaschek, Ueberweg, Drobisch, and Treesten, that Schiller 
does not at any time depart seriously from the main doctrine of the Kant- 
ian ethics, and that the so-called «esthetic development which Schiller is 
supposed to have given the Kantian ethics is only a logical development 
of ideas implicitly contained, or even frankly espoused, in the Kantian 
writings themselves. 

Though Goethe cannot in any sense be called a Kantian, the author in 
the second part of the book, ‘‘Goethe and Kant"’ (pp. 119-260), uncer- 
takes the difficult task of tracing out the various conceptions in Goethe's 
writings which are directly or indirectly due to Kant. These are notice- 
able, particularly, in Goethe’s zsthetic and scientific views, but later also 
in his more strictly philosophical and ethical thought (teleology, subject- 
object, psychical spontaneity, idea, duty, categorical imperative, etc.). 

The book is almost entirely free from mechanical defects of every kind, 
and is, externally, a handsome example of the book-maker's art. There 
is an appendix of a miscellaneous and bibliographical character, and an 


index of names. 
E. C. WiLM. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE. 
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The following books also have been received : 


Thought and Things: A Study of the Development and Meaning of 
Thought, or Genetic Logic. By JAMES MARK BALDwin. Vol. II. 
Experimental Logic, or Genetic Theory of Thought. London, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. — 
pp- xv, 436. os. 6d. 

The Works of Aristotle, Translated into English under the editorship of 
J. A. SMirHand W. D. Ross. Part 1: Zhe Parva Naturalia. By J. 1. 
Beare and G. R. T. Ross. Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1908, — pp. 
436a—480b and index. 3s. 6d. 

Modern Classical Philosophers : Selections Illustrating Modern Philosophy 
Jrom Bruno to Spencer. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 1908. — pp. xiii, 740. $2.50. 

Attention. By W. B. Pittspury. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1908. — pp. xi, 346. os. 6d. 

The Aesthetic Experience: Its Nature and Function in Epistemology. By 
WILLIAM Davis Furry. (Philosophical Monographs, Vol. I, No. 1.) 
The Review Publishing Co., Baltimore, Md., 1908. — pp. xv, 155. 

The Will to Believe as a Basis for the Defense of Religious Faith: A Crit- 
ical Study. By Ertie STeTTHemMeR. (Archives of Philosophy, No. 
2, edited by FREDERICK J. E. WoopBRIDGE.) New York, The Science 
Press, 1907. — pp. Vi, 97. 

The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets. By W.H. BENNETT. Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. — pp. 
xii, 396. $2.00. 

Sermons in Syntax: or Studies in the Hebrew Text. By JOHN ADAMS, 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908. 
— pp. xi, 228. $1.50. 

The Riddle of Personality. By H. ADDINGTON BRucE. New York, Mof- 
fat, Yard, & Co., 1908. — pp. xiii, 247. $1.50. 

A Mind That Found Itself: An Autobiography. By CLIFFORD WHIT- 
TINGHAM Beers. New York, London, Bombay, and Calcutta, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1908. — pp. xi, 363. $1.50. 

Value and Distribution. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1908. — pp. xi, 582. $3.50. 

Emancipation ; An Introduction to the System of Progressive Government, 
By NorBERT LAFAYETTE-SAVAY. New York, The Knickerbocker Press, 
1908. — pp. iv, 161. 

No Struggle for Existence, No Natural Selection: A Critical Examination 
of the Fundamental Principles of the Darwinian Theory. By GEORGE 
PauLIN. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1908. — pp. xxi, 261. 5s. 
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A Scrap-Book of Elementary Mathematics: Notes, Recreations, Essays. By 
WILLIAM F. Wuite. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1908. 
—pp. 248. 

Entwicklungswerttheorie, Entwicklungsikonomie, Menschenikonomie. Eine 
Programmschrift von RuDOLF GOLDSCHEID. Leipzig, Verlag von Dr. 
Werner Klinkhardt, 1908. — pp. xxxvi, 218. 5 M. 

Uber den Mechanismus des geistigen Lebens. Von RICHARD WAHLE. 
Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1906. — pp. vi, 573. M. to. 
Croyance religieuse et croyance intellectuelle, Par OSSIP-LOURIE. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 175. 2 fr. 50. 

L’idéal moderne. Par Paut GAULTIER. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1908.— 
pp. 358. 3 fr. 50. 

Tdentité et réalité. Par Emite Meyerson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — 
pp. vii, 432. 7 fr. 50. 

La philosophie de Newton. Par Lton Biocu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. 
—pp. 643. 10 fr. 

La théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres d’aprés Aristote: Etude 
historique et critique. Par Lf&on Rosin. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — 
pp. xvii, 702. 12 fr. 50. 

La théorie platonicienne de [amour. Par Lton Rosin. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1908. — pp. 229. 3 fr. 75. 

Le journal philosophique de Berkeley (Commonplace Book): Etude et tra- 
duction. Par RAYMOND GourG. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — pp. xiii, 
168. 4 fr. 

William Godwin (1756-1836): Sa vie, ses euvres principales, La ‘' Justice 
politique.’’ Par RaymMonp GourG. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. — pp. 
xvi, 320. 6 fr. 

Psychologie d'une religion. Par RevauLt D'ALLOoNNeEs. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1908.— pp. 291. fr. 

Essais sur le régime des castes. Par C. BouGit. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1908. 
—pp. xii, 279. fr. 

Giordano Bruno, Opere Italiane. JI. Dialoghi morali. Nuovamente 
ristampati con note da GIOVANNI GENTILE. Bari, Gius. Laterza & 
Figli, 1908. — pp. xix, 512. L. 7. 

F. G. G. Sheelling, Sistema dell’ idealismo transcendentale. Tradotto da 
MICHELE Losacco. Bari, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1908. — pp. xi, 319. 
L. 6. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Natives und wissenschaftliches Weltbild. ViTaALis NorstrROm. Ar, f. sys. 
Ph., XIII, 4, pp. 491-510. 


The purpose of the present article is to direct attention to the discrep- 
ancy existing between the realm of science and the world of common sense, 
and to discuss ina general way the relation between the two. Is one justi- 
fied in saying that the world of science is the real world, while the realm 
of immediate experience is mere appearance? This question states the 
problem of the article, and the logical drift of the discussion is towards a 
negative answer, Nature cannot be conceived as the original of which 
science is a copy. On the contrary, there is a quite evident disparity be- 
tween the truth of science and the concrete data, so-called, of sense-per- 
ception ; for science finds its truth, not in actuality, but in universal valid- 
ity. Still the opposition is not complete. After all, science is only the 
result of the subject's reaction to the actual from a specific standpoint de- 
termined by definite interests. Thus actuality and knowledge find their 
synthesis in the one subject of which both are possessions. Science is not 
the whole truth, but a method of dealing with the given aspect of experi- ‘ 
ence ; the experience of the subject is the ultimate synthesis, and includes 
within itself both actuality and knowledge. The author promises further to 
develop this position in a later article. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Entwickelungslehre : Entwurf einer neuen Weltanschauung. OSCAR 

LyuncstrROM. Ar, f. sys. Ph., XIII, 4, pp. 474-490. 

As the title indicates, this article is an attempt on the part of the author 
to state in outline a new theory of development. He criticises the theory 
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of spontaneity, 7. ¢., the theory which teaches that the higher types are 
produced by the lower ; and in opposition to this he calls his own view the 
‘ Rezipierungstheorie,’ understanding by the term ‘ Rezipierung’ the influ- 
ence exerted by the higher factorin the process upon the lower. Thus, in 
general terms, one might say that the theory amounts to an insistence that 
the lower stages of development find their explanation by reference to the 
higher and not vice versa. The article is divided into two general parts, 
entitled respectively ‘ Epistemological Presuppositions’ and ‘ The King- 
doms (Reiche) of Nature,’ In the first part, the author summarizes the 
forces or the principles of development as he calls them, which manifest 
themselves at the various stages in the evolutionary process ; the highest of 
these he conceives to be the capacity for thought. In the second part, the 
traditional division of nature into the mineral, plant, and animal kingdoms 
js discarded. Corresponding to the principles of development active at the 
various stages, there are found to be seven ‘realms’ of natural evolution. 
They are the realms of motion, of attraction, of insensible forms (das 

‘ristalireich), of plants, of animals, of man, and, finally, the Kingdom 
of God, where the principle of free thought which is active in man reaches 


its consummation. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


L' ordre des sciences. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 7, pp. 1-21; 

9, pp. 248-271. 

The life of man is comparable to the voyage of a vessel. As the latter, 
formerly based on the personal and particular records of the ‘log,’ now 
depends on the observations made by means of impersonal and accu- 
rate instruments of measurement, so the former, leaving behind the con- 
flicting dictates of tradition, rests on universally valid science. Whether 
the principles of science are absolutely binding or, on the contrary, are 
mere postulates, is the question here proposed for philosophical considera- 
tion. With the beginning of articulate speech, science had its genesis. 
Language, as a storehouse of tradition, has been a mighty power in the 
development of scientific principles ; but, obviously, the speech of every- 
day life is hardly definite and impersonal enough to afford the accuracy and 
the possibility of universal interpretation so essential to scientific procedure. 
As man's first recognition of the world is disparate, —7. ¢., as a mass of 
colors, tastes, odors, sounds, extensions, etc., —so must be the expression 
of his conception of the world. Each sense-organ makes its peculiar 
appeal ; each phenomenon will be differently perceived and conceived by 
different individuals. The impersonality and universality necessary to 
scientific observation is lacking. The difficulty is overcome, however, by 
reducing the findings of the divers sense-organs to a common scale, that of 
extension, recorded in a generally understood language, that of mathematics. 
Every modification of color, taste, sound, etc., is concomitant with a change 
in extension. Mathematics is based on this variation of extension ; so all 
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sensible phenomena find expression in mathematical language through the 
intervention of extension. Observation of variation is by means of move- 
ment on graduated scales of measurement ; vision, then, is all-important in 
measuring variation. The foundation of scientific work is the assumption 
of a universal mechanism, impersonal and non-specific. This is the basis 
of the theory of the conservation of energy. And here arises a philo- 
sophical consideration: Energy, as it is exactly and universally con- 
served, must be an absolute entity; yet, if the theory is to be of general 
use in science, man must be conceived as cognizant of all transformations 
in which energy is implicated. Hence energy is either postulated merely for 
practical use and convenience in science, or man has full knowledge of an 
absolute entity. The latter alternative is obviously absurd ; the former needs 
further investigation. Energy, etymologically, means ‘capacity for work.’ 
The notion of energy precedes mathematical formulation in the psycholog- 
ical conception of effort. Changes in inert masses are referred to agents 
(forces) capable of producing them, and we have the dualism of the active 
self and passive non-self that is further developed in the principle of inertia 
of matter. This principle holds that ‘a body cannot, of itself, change its 
state of motion or of rest’; and further that, ‘ without the action of forces, 
the inertia of a moving body is maintained in uniform and rectilinear mo- 
tion.’ This latter formulation must be a conventional postulate, for such 
motion is inconceivable except ideally. Even with reference to the inertia 
of the quiescent body, the principle falls short, in that it tacitly omits the 
ever-present force of gravitation in its statement. Again, when we turn to 
the measurement of energy, further conventional conceptions are unearthed. 
Energy is measured as the product of the mass of the inert body into the 
acceleration which alone manifests the action of the force. But note the 
arbitrary features involved in the notion of force. The straight line, purely 
on account of popular prejudice, creeps in as a necessary adjunct to the 
notion of force, —c/. the resolution of concurring forces. Very manifestly, 
force is but a mathematical convenience, a conception based on the psy- 
chological notion of effort, and not an absolute entity. Now examine anew 
the theory of the conservation of energy, built up on the conventional 
foundation above considered. Shall we condemn it because of these arbi- 
trary elements? No, not any more than we condemn science in general 
because of its traditional basis, or look askance on the compass and sex- 
tant because they have evolved from the ship's ‘log.’ Conservation of 
energy, regarded on the side of inertia as the equilibrium of action and 
reaction, exhibits the universal interrelation of phenomena, the eternal 
underlying unity of the world. Energy, in its exact conservation, furnishes 
the constant, the impersonal fixed point of reference, that true science 


must have in the world of change. 
R. Y. HOFFMAN. 
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The Doctrine of the Eject. GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. J. of Ph., Psy., 
and Sci. Meth., IV, 19, pp. 505-510; 21, pp. 561-567; 23, pp. 617- 
623. 

Solipsism is an unnatural doctrine ; plain men and philosophers alike 
reject it. The real question is, How do we know the existence of other 
minds? The common sense doctrine of the eject holds that it is only 
through analogy, and this view psychology endorses. It is objected that the 
child accepts the existence of other minds before it is conscious of the 
inference. The fact that it associates pleasure or pain with material things 
other than its own body does not mean, however, that it has a direct 
knowledge of another's pleasure or pain ; it may not have even an indirect 
knowledge of such states. We do not find immediate knowledge of other 
minds in early mental life; the distinction between the thoughts of the 
self and of others is a gradual growth, which finally becomes clear through 
inference. Taylor objects, in his Elements of Metaphysics, that one term of 
the analogy, knowledge of one’s own physical structure, isabsent. It may be 
answered that men draw the inference from what they know of themselves, 
not from what they do not know. Though Taylor holds in general that 
we know other minds immediately, he is frequently compelled to abandon 
this theory and accept the doctrine of analogy. Strong, in Why the Mind 
fas a Body, holds that the argument from analogy is imperfect, for it can- 
not be verified as can the inductive argument in physical science. But 
neither can the doubt be verified. Moreover, an inference in physical 
science, so long as it remains am inference, is only verifiable, not verified. 
Our inferences may be rational, though not the same as the inductive infer- 
ence. Strong holds, however, that instinct furnishes a basis for the inference 
and so supplements the analogy. If he means by this that instinct assures 
us that other minds exist, it is disproved by the fact that where the analogy 
fades out our inferences fall away ; if he means that instinct tells us that 
the argument from analogy is valid, it may be objected that the word 
‘instinct’ cannot properly be used in this way. Though this paper has 
presented the view that two consciousnesses are always mutually ejective ; 
yet, as in the individual's knowledge of his own past life, what has been 
known as eject may become known as object, so in numerous cases the 


existence of other consciousnesses seems to be directly verifiable. 
C. H. WILLIAMS. 


The New Realism. Joun E. Boopin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci, Meth., 

IV, 20, pp. 533-542. 

Realism maintains the existence of reals beyond the apperceptive unity 
of individual consciousness, These reals can make a difference to that 
consciousness so as to be known. Idealism must hold that there is only 
one unity of consciousness, and that, therefore, the relation to reality is a 
perspicuous relation. The fallacy that only like can act upon like has 
been assumed by metaphysical idealism and materialism alike. The merit 
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of idealism is that it has shown that the universe must be differentiated 
with reference to our purposive attitudes ; its weakness lies in its attempt 
to reduce nature to reflective experience. Materialism has been right in 
applying mechanical categories to part of reality, but dogmatic in applying 
them to institutional reality as well. A second fallacy is the assumption 
that what is not stuff cannot be real. But real objects are never constituted 
by sense-perception ; they must be known through our purposive attitudes, 
or conceptual constructions. ‘ Possible’ perception must be invoked to 
complete the empirical idealist’s reality ; and ‘possible’ is not a category 
of perception. The author does not maintain, however, that reality must 
be conceptual, but that it is only ‘really’ knowable in so far as it is con- 
ceptual. The reals beyond our consciousness are objects of thought or 
purposive will, not of sense. Perceptual qualities have no reality except 
as relations to conscious energetic centres or purposive wills. They can- 
not interact, as they are the functional connections of energetic centres 
when a conscious will is part of the complex. The noumenal world must 
be differentiated according to our purpose into stuff and non-stuff. Stuff 
can be graded into types which we can acknowledge as purposive in their 
own right, and those which we acknowledge as existing, but whose inward- 
ness escapes us. The former constitute the realm of idealism, the latter 
of materialism. Our conceptual structures should be regarded as copies or 
as tools with reference to the larger world, according as we make reality 
that of other purposive structures, or infra-reflective. Since the author 
acknowledges different kinds and grades of energetic centres, his theory, 
as regards the stuff character of reality, is pluralistic. The theory also 
insists upon non-stuff dimensions of reality, which also are noumena, 
differing from stuff types in that they are perceptually continuous with our 
psychophysical organism. They cannot appear as phenomena, but must 
be acknowledged for the realization of our purposes. 


F, A. PEEK. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Das Gesetz von der Erhaltung der Energie und die Annahme einer Wech- 
selwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele. Erich BECHER. Z. f. Psych., 
XLV, 2, pp. 81-122. 

The law of the conservation of energy is now so generally recognized as 

a well-working hypothesis that the upholders of the theory of interaction 

are trying to reconcile their view concerning the relation of mind and body 

with this hypothesis. This reconciliation has taken on three forms. The 
first is represented by H. Schwarz and especially L. Busse, who with 

Wundt differentiates the law of the conservation of energy into the princi- 

ple of equivalence and the principle of constancy. The latter presupposes 

that the universe is a closed mechanical system, which the interactionists 
are not willing to grant. Busse maintains that the former principle holds 
true only in purely mechanical events and cannot be applied where psychi- 
cal causes and effects are involved. To this Becher emphatically objects 
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and quotes the investigations of Lavoisier and Laplace, of Despretz and 
Dulong, of Gavarret, and in particular those of M. Rubner on ‘“ The 
Sources of Animal Heat *' and of W. O. Atwater on the same topic with 
regard toman. Their results have established beyond all doubt the fact 
of the conservation of energy in animal and human organisms. The 
second kind of reconciliation assumes, besides the physical energy, a sort of 
psychical energy, and maintains that the law of the conservation of energy 
holds true for the sum of both together. Such a view is taken by v. Grot, 
Ostwald, and Kiilpe, while Stumpf, Erhart, and perhaps Ladd hold it 
plausible. Now the law of the conservation of energy resulted from a 
purely mechanical conception of the universe, and hence the attempt to 
subsume the psychical events under the term energy comes dangerously 
close to materialism. Busse’s objections to this kind of interactionism are 
not weighty enough for our author. Becher’s own arguments against the 
assumption of a psychical energy are based upon Atwater’s calorimetrical 
investigations, which have shown that the physical energy supplied to and 
given out by a human organism remains always in a state of equilibrium. 
Now if there were a psychical energy which was constantly changing into 
or arising from physical energy, we should have to assume that there 
is always as much physical energy absorbed into psychical energy as there 
is psychical energy changing back into physical energy. Besides, these 
mutual transformations must be of such short duration and so well balanced 
as to be beyond human observation. But such assumptions are too arti- 
ficial and improbable to deserve serious consideration. The third method 
of reconciliation emphasizes the fact that the law of the conservation of 
energy does not at all determine unequivocally the temporal course of a 
physical event, but must be crossed by other natural laws whose validity 
for brain processes has not been proved. Hence there is a possibility in 
the case of psychical events that the mind takes their place, and, in codper- 
ation with the law of the conservation of energy, determines the course of 
our mental life. But then the interactionist must confine the mind's 
influence to certain limiting cases only, and cannot give any satisfactory 
explanation of such accidental or fortuitous selections. However, this last 
form of the interaction theory, which assumes that any cause may have a 
double effect, a physical and a psychical one, and that any effect may 
similarly have a double cause, is perhaps most closely related to the theory 
of psychophysical parallelism. The author finally discusses a hypoth- 
esis which views the influence of the mind on the body as a kind of 
process of releasing (Auslésungsprozess) and which is held by Rehmke 
and Wentscher. Such a view cannot be brought into harmony with the 
law of the conservation of energy. Supposinga certain system of relatively 
high potential energy to be in a state of unstable equilibrium, then a 
relatively small addition of new energy would destroy the equilibrium and 
change some of the potential energy into kinetic energy. Now if mental 
life consists in the releasing of kinetic energy, then this must be due in the 
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last analysis to an addition of some new energy whose origin cannot be 
accounted for. Attempts to avoid this conclusion lead to fortuitous arti- 
ficialities similar to those mentioned above. Hence, as the final result of 
this critical review of the interactionist hypotheses, our author reaches the 
conclusion that the law of the conservation of energy is in harmony only 
with the theory of psychophysical parallelism. 
L. R. GEISSLER. 
ETHICS. 


Determinismus in der Erzichung. EERNST VOWINCKEL. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XIII, 4, pp. 429-456. 

Among the many principles of education and the manifold forms of the 
practical application of these principles, two theories with their attendant 
methods are especially prominent. The one is an ethical theory of free 
will based upon theological considerations ; the other is a kind of zsthetic 
theory, which maintains determined development and justifies its claims 
by the principles and from the standpoint of the natural sciences. The 
aim of the present article is to exhibit the inadequacy of these two theories 
as pedagogical principles, and to establish a mediating type of theory be- 
tween them. The theological-ethical theory logically leads to nothing new 
in education, its end being the attempted justification of a revered tradi- 
tion to which initiative is subordinated. The scientific-zsthetic theory also 
destroys initiative by making of man a machine-like automaton, and it 
logically leads towards a complete neglect of history and its lessons. 
Both theories equally deny freedom, which forever remains an insoluble 
problem from the one-sided standpoint of either Determinism or Indeter- 
minism. Both series leave no room for the appearance in the process of 
development of that most significant and unique somewhat called the 
mystery of personality. And it is upon this conception of personality that 
the true type of educational theory must be founded; for the aim and goal 
of education is the formation of personality. The last few pages of the 
article the author devotes to a discussion of the structure of the type of 


theory whose starting-point is this presupposition. 
G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Morale et raison. D. Paropi. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 10, pp. 383-411. 


Contemporary sociology is inclined to reduce ethics to a science of cus- 
toms. It condemns utilitarian and metaphysical ethics alike as purely ar- 
bitrary, and considers itself alone as capable of establishing morality ona 
positive basis. Yet is there a real contradiction between positivism and 
rationalism in matters of conduct? The Ltudes de morale positive, by 
Gustave Belot, is an important contribution to the subject, aiming to pre- 
sent an ethical view-point which would combine realism and rationalism, 
without the sacrifice of either. Belot regards metaphysics as powerless be- 
fore the problem of morality, and holds that Kant had a right to base a 
general logic of action upon his Critique of Practical Reason, but not 
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an ethical system. Science has not succeeded any better in dealing with 
the problem alone; the purely sociological view of morality is open to 
criticism even more than the purely metaphysical view. From its stand- 
point, ethics becomes a mere science of customs. But society is not of a 
fixed nature, capable of being treated thus. Such a science of customs 
would become the more useless, the more it was perfected. Ethics can- 
not be reduced toa mere technique : one has not only to discover morality, 
but also, as it were, to invent it. Belot regards the idea of a science of 
ends as nonsensical ; the ultimate cannot be demonstrated, he argues with 
Aristotle. The task of ethics is not to assign an arbitrary goal of human 
conduct ; morality does not consist in passive obedience to an external 
rule of conduct, butin the intelligent acceptance of principles arising from 
the collective social will. Thus is achieved the union between rationality, 
which defines the form of morality, and sociality, which defines its con- 
tent. Positive ethics is thus rational in that it is acceptable to the individ- 
ual conscience ; it is also real, since it coincides with the conclusions of 
inductive sociology. This standpoint is much more Kantian than Belot 
thinks. Rules of conduct are presented on the principle of general util- 
ity ; but they are advocated not, as in the case of Utilitarianism, for the 
sake of any particular social goal, but because it is ra¢iona/ to realize the 
common means to all the desirable social ends. The one absolute duty 
consists in one’s wish to do one’s duty ; hence ethics is not a science, but 
a method. Belot’s chief objection to rationalistic ethics is that rationality 
by itself cannot define the content of morality ; it does not go beyond 
showing the necessity of consistency in one’s acts and decisions. Buta 
mere rational coherence is not sufficient as a test of morality. The writer, 
on the other hand, cannot conceive of acts that are rationally consistent 
and yet immoral or non-moral. For him the completely rational is ipso 
facto moral. Reason ultimately remains the supreme judge in matters of 
morality. At times Belot is liable to confuse morality with the practical 
code of moral customs, a confusion identical with that of the sociological 
ethics which he is combatting ; for ethics is first of all a criticism whereby 
honest man rationally seeks to justify the acceptance of a system of socially 
useful conduct. The two elements in Belot's ethics which at first sight 
seem to make his position dualistic, are really two aspects of the same 
standpoint. Objectively, morality is the observance of certain rules of 
conduct, without which social life and civilization, and with these conscience 
and reason, would be impossible. Subjectively, morality is the ensemble 
of principles which reason accepts in its rational justification of its own 
consistency of action. R. A. TSANOFF. 


On Certain Alleged Defects in the Christian Morality. James SETH. 
The Hibbert Journal, VI, 1, pp. 101-117. 


The Christian ideal has lately been subjected to unsparing criticism by 
a so-called ‘healthy-minded Paganism.’ This criticism falls under three 
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heads: (1) The morality of Christianity is merely negative and ascetic ; 
(2) it is inimical to progress, as its aim is to do away with the struggle of 
the strong with the weak, and the consequent victory of the fit over the 
unfit ; (3) it is essentially anarchistic and anti-political, as its fundamental 
principle of the non-resistance of evil implies the dissolution of the state. 
The author replies to these criticisms that the morality thus attacked is not 
Christian morality. In the first place, true Christian asceticism does not 
regard earthly goods as evil ; it insists only that they must be subordinated 
to righteousness as the only absolute good. Christ is so preoccupied with 
the problem of righteousness that he ignores the other problems of human 
life ; but this is not to deny that they exist and must be solved. And we must 
admit that spiritual well-being is the supreme end of life. Moreover, even 
were there any of this supposed tendency to asceticism in the Christian 
ideal, it would be corrected by the altruism, and consequent practicalism, of 
thatideal. Asto the second objection, which is that of Nietzsche's ‘ slave- 
morality,’ the answer is that, while the Christian ideal is certainly demo- 
cratic, breaking down the distinction between the many and the few, it is 
just for this reason aristocratic in the true sense. It sees in all the pos- 
sibilities which the best Pagan insight discovered only in the few. Physio- 
logical fitness is not equivalent to ethical fitness ; nor has Christian virtue 
been lacking in virile and heroic qualities. Coming to the third objection, 
it cannot be questioned that Christ intended to substitute a new humani- 
tarianism for the older exclusive patriotism. But this subordination of the 
political to the ethical point of view does not imply the invalidating of the 
former. Born in a petty state, preoccupied with a supreme problem, he 
may have failed to realize the ethical importance of the State, but he did 
not oppose it. As to the precept of non-resistance, three things should 
be noticed : first, it was given as a principle, not a rule, of conduct; 
secondly, its obvious application is not to the public, but to the private life 
of the individual ; and finally, that Christ is here describing the ideal life, 
and legislating for it. In conclusion, it is pointed out that all these 
criticisms rest upon the same fundamental misunderstanding of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus. They all regard it as a code of rules. But Christ 
enunciated principles rather than rules ; it is Christianity as a spirit and a 
point of view with which we must come to terms if we would rightly 
appreciate its ethical significance. Christian morality is the fulfilment, 
rather than the negation, of Pagan morality, a truth too often denied, both 
by its defenders and by its critics. E. H, HOLLANDS. 


Has Sociology a Moral Basis? F. Carrer. Int. J. E., XVII, 4, pp. 
448-454. 
If sociology has a moral purpose, it is a branch of morals. It has such 
a purpose, as is shown, ¢. g., by eugenics, which seeks to create a new 
moral sanction. Moreover, morals all through history have evolved new 
forms. Sociology cannot be the foundation of ethics, for the latter came 
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first. As society became more complex, ethics remained concerned 
primarily with the relation of man to man, while sociology branched off to 
consider the relation of man to the group. The fineness of the distinction 
shows that the two are one; or, if they are two, ethics includes social 
ethics, and sociology is merely statistical. Thus what we call sociology is a 
bipartite science, one part a branch of morals, the other independent ; and 
it is vain to attempt to substitute it for morals in general. 
C. H. WILLIAMs. 


The Social Ideal, 1. W. HowertH. Int. J. E., XVIII, 2, pp. 205-220. 


The construction or projection of a social ideal is not a matter of foreseeing 
the course of the unconscious evolution of society. The ideals of society 
hitherto constructed have been too largely the work of the imagination. 
What we need is an ideal scientifically conceived in harmony with existing 
facts and forces, and hence possible of attainment. There are three con- 
stituent elements of the highest realizable ideal of human life : social intelli- 
gence, social economy, voluntary coéperation. According to Henry George, 
social intelligence is that consensus of individual intelligence which forms a 
public opinion, a public consciousness, and a public will, and is manifested 
in law, institutions, and administration. Social intelligence, notwithstand- 
ing its present rudimentary condition, is the primary element in a rational 
social ideal. The formation of this intelligence is not only natural, but 
artificial as well. If the ideal were already realized, social activities would 
exemplify the law of the economy of force. This raises the question as to 
what is properly a social task. There is a limit beyond which social organi- 
zation may not go without defeating its own purpose. In attempting to 
determine the ideal form or method of social organization, four methods 
suggest themselves: government by an autocrat, by the state (in the re- 
stricted sense), by private individuals acting in their own interests, by society 
itself. The first method must be dismissed, since an ideal leader, or a 
succession of such leaders, could not be secured, and the people in any 
case would be deprived of the greatest opportunities of self-development. 
Similar objections could be made to the second and third methods. In 
democracy, however, the ideal becomes progressively realized as intelligence 
and economy approach perfection. In this organization, codperation for 
the public good must become both conscious and voluntary. The good of 
each, while subordinate to, is yet realized in, the good of all. Whatever 
tends to increase popular participation in government is, so far, justified in 
principle. 

F. A. PEEK. 


NOTES. 


Eduard Zeller, the distinguished theologian and historian of philosophy, 
died on the 19th of March. He was born on January the 22d, 1814, in 
Kleinbottwar, Wurtemburg. At the age of 26 he became privatdocent 
in the University of Tiibingen, and lectured there on theology until 1847, 
when he was called to Bern as professor of theology. In 1849 he was 
called to a professorship in the Theological Faculty at Marburg, where 
he was transferred to the Philosophical Faculty because of objection 
to his radical views. In 1862 he was made professor of philosophy in 
Heidelberg, and in 1872 he was called to Berlin, where he taught until his 
retirement in 1894. In 1895 he went to Stuttgart, where he spent the re- 
maining years of his life. His long career was spent in the stillness and 
retirement of academic work. His biography is the history of his studies. 
While his interests were very wide, his activity was almost entirely theo- 
retical and critical. He had an extraordinary genius for scholarship ; his 
learning was prodigious, accurate, and logically organized, His writing 
on any given subject is practically exhaustive and is conspicuous for co- 
gency and clarity. Among the historians of Greek philosophy, ancient or 
modern, he was facile princeps, and this is due to the soberness and ob- 
jectivity of his judgment as well as to his absolute mastery of minutiz. 
His genius lay not so much in philosophical construction as in the recon- 
struction of the past ; not so much in system-building as in historical con- 
structive criticism. The range of his activity can best be indicated by 
citation of his works: 1839, Platonische Studien; 1842, Theologische 
Jahrbiicher, which he founded and later edited in conjunction with Ferdi- 
nand Christian Baur; 1844-1852, Philosophie der Griechen, 3 vols. ; 3d 
and 4th ed., 1879-1903, 6 vols. ; 1847, Geschichte der christlichen Kirche ; 
1853, Das theologische System Zwinglis ; 1854, Die Apostelgeschichte krit- 
isch untersucht ; 1865-1884, Essays on theological and philosophical sub- 
jects, 3 vols. ; 1872, Geschichte der deutschen Philosophie ; 1874, David 
Friedrich Strauss; 1872, Staat und Kirche, 1874, Strauss’ Gedichte ; 
1883, Grundriss der Geschichte der griechen Philosophie ; 7th ed., 1905 ; 
1886, Friedrich der Grosse als Philosoph ; 1895, Strauss’ Briefe. In 1868 
he was made honorary Doctor of Theology (Heidelberg), in 1872 Privy 
Councillor of Baden, in 1876 Privy Councillor of Prussia, in 1877 hon- 
orary Doctor of Jurisprudence (Tiibingen), 1886 honorary Doctor of Medi- 
cine (Marburg), in 1894, on his retirement from Berlin, Privy Councillor 
of Prussia with the title of Excellency. Besides these distinctions, he was 
honored by membership in many Orders and by other external marks of 
Germany's appreciation of his achievements as savant and historian. 
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Professor James Ward delivered the last four of the first series of Gifford 
Lectures for the session of 1907-8 at the University of St. Andrews, Feb- 
ruary 8-14. The subjects were: ‘‘ The Pluralism of Hegel,’’ ‘‘ The Hegel- 
ian Unity,’ ‘‘ The Limits of Pluralism,’’ and ‘‘ Difficulties in Pluralism."’ 

At the recent meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, in Washington, the following officers were elected for 1908 : 
President, Professor J. MacBride Sterrett, George Washington University ; 
Vice-President, Professor Albert Lefevre, University of Virginia ; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor Edward F. Buchner, University of Alabama ; 
members of the Council, Professor A. Caswell Ellis, Professor Edgar J. 
Swift, Dr. William T. Harris, President D. B. Purinton, Professor J. Mark 
Baldwin, and Mr. Reuben Post Halleck. 

Dr. William Alexander Hammond has been appointed Sage Professor of 
Ancient Philosophy in Cornell University. 

Professor E. F. Buchner, of the University of Alabama, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Education and Philosophy at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Dr. J. B. Watson, of Chicago University, has been made Professor 
of Experimental and Comparative Psychology. 

Dr. I. Woodbridge Riley has been called to the chair of philosophy at 
Vassar College. 

Professor G. M. Stratton has been appointed Professor of Psychology at 
the University of California. 

The chair of philosophy at the University of Missouri has been filled by 
the appointment of Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

The Philosophical Review will hereafter be published by Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 

We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MIND, No. 66: F. H. Bradley On Memory and Judgment; A. 7. 
Lioyd, Radical Empiricism and Agnosticism ; Mary Hay Wood, Plato's 
Psychology in Its Bearing on the Development of Will (Conclusion); A. /. 
Spaulding, On the Sphere and Limit of the Aristotelian Logic; F. H. 
Bradley, On the Ambiguity of Pragmatism ; B. Russe//, Mr. Haldane on 
Infinity ; Critical Notices ; New Books; Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes, 
News, and Correspondence. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XVIII, 3: /. S. Mackenzie, 
The Problem of Moral Instruction ; Made/ Atkinson, The Struggle for Exist- 
ence in Relation to Morals and Religion; George H. Mead, The Philo- 
sophical Basis of Ethics; Waldo L. Cook, Wars and Labor Wars; A. C. 
Pigou, The Ethics of Nietzsche; H. W. Wright, Evolution and the Self- 
Realization Theory ; Ray Madding McConnell, The Ethics of State Inter- 
ference in the Domestic Relations ; Book Reviews. 

Tue PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, V, 3: Charles Hughes Johnston, The 
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Feeling Problem in Recent Psychological Controversies; Psychological 
Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 


V, 4: &. F. Buchner, Proceedings of the Southern Society for Philoso- 
phy and Psychology ; Robert Morris Ogden, The Pictorial Representation 
of Distance ; Psychological Literature ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, II, 3: C. Shearman, The Method 
of ‘Right and Wrong Cases’ (‘Constant Stimuli’) without Gauss’s For- 
mule; G. Dawes Hicks and W. H. R. Rivers, The Illusion of Compared 
Horizontal and Vertical Lines; W. H. R. Rivers and H. N. Weber, The 
Influence of Small Doses of Alcohol on the Capacity for Muscular Work ; 
Beatrice Edgelland W. Legge Symes, The Wheatstone-Hipp Chronoscope ; 
W. H. Winch, The Transfer of Improvement in Memory in School-Chil- 
dren ; £. O. Lewts, The Effect of Practice on the Perception of the Miiller- 
Lyer Illusion ; James Fraser, A New Visual Illusion of Direction; Pro- 
ceedings of the British Psychological Society. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
V, 5: Mary Whiton Calkins, Psychology as Science of Self: (III) The 
Description of Consciousness ; James Bissett Pratt, Truth and Ideas; Re- 
views and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New Books; Notes and 
News. 

V, 6: Alfred H. Lioyd, The Meaning of /—1; B. HA. Bode, The 
Problem of Objectivity ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals 
and New Books; Notes and News. 


V, 7; John E. Boodin, Consciousness and Reality : (1) Negative Defini- 
tion of Consciousness ; William James, ‘‘ Truth’’ versus ‘‘ Truthfulness ”’; 
Wendell T. Bush, Provisional and Eternal Truth ; Reviews and Abstracts 
of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 


KANT-STUDIEN, XIII, 1-2: Nachgelassene Abhandlung von Adolf 
Trendelenburg (eingefihrt von Rudolf Eucken), Zur Geschichte des Wort- 
es Person; Ofto Baensch, Uber historische Kausalitit; Bruno Bauch, 
Kant in neuer ultramontan- und liberal-katholischer Beleuchtung ; Eduard 
Spranger, W. v. Humboldt und Kant; Recensionen; Selbstanzeigen; 
Mitteilungen. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsyCHOLOGIE, XLVI, 6: Rodert Saxinger, Gefihls- 
suggestion und Phantasiegefiihl; Wilhelm Wirth, Erwiderung gegen K. 
Marbe ; Literaturbericht. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXXIII, 3: 2. de da Grasserie, Sur I’ ensemble 
de la psychologie linguistique ; P. Gaultier, L'indépendance de la morale ; 
G. Palante, Deux types d’immoralisme; G.-Z. Duprat, La psychosocio- 
logie juridique ; Analyses et comptes rendus; Revue des périodiques 
étrangers. 

XXXIII, 4: D. Parodi, La morale des idées-forces ; A. Chide, Prag- 
matisme et intellectualisme; P. Gaultier, L’indépendance de la morale 
(Suite et fin); Marie £.-B. Leroy, La psychologie infantile en 1907; B. 
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Bourdon, Sur le temps nécessaire pour nommer les nombres ; Analyses 
et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers. 

REVUE DE PuHiLosopuie, VIII, 3: A.-D. Sertillanges, L'aime et la vie 
selon saint Thomas d’Aquin; 7. Richard, L’enseignement des écoles et 
le progrés de la science ; P. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouvement 
relatif (V); -. Warrain, La raison pure et les antinomies; Analyses et 
comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

VIII, 4: J. Gardair, Fogazzaro et Rosmini ; Z.-47. Billia, L’ objet de 
la Psychologie ; Petllaube, L’ organisation de la memoire : (III) L’evo- 
cation des souvenirs ; P. Duhem, Le mouvement absolu et le mouvement 
relatif (VI) ; Reponse de M. l'abbe Gayraud ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Periodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XVI, 2: V. Brochard, Le 
Dieu de Spinoza; £. Meynia/, Du role de la logique dans la formation 
scientifique du droit; A. /jod, La methode en chimie; 4. Norero, La 
philosophie de Wundt; Discussions; F. Cha//aye, La Syndicalisme 
reformiste ; Supplement. 

Revue Né&o-ScoLasTIQuE, XV, 1: Cardinal Mercier, Un discours; G. 
Sentroul, La vérité dans l'art ; /. Lottin, La statistique morale et le déter- 
minisme ; . Balthasar, Le probléme de Dieu d’aprés la philosophie nou- 
velle; Mélanges et documents; Bulletin de 1|'Institut de Philosophie ; 
Comptes-rendus ; Chronique philosophique ; Ouvrages envoyés a redaction, 

JOURNAL DE PSYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, XV, 2: P. 
Janet, Le renversement de Il’ orientation ou l'allochirie des représentations ; 
Dr. Pascal, Les maladies mentales de Robert Schumann ; Vigoureux et 
Juquelier, Contribution clinique a l'étude des délires de réve ; Société de 
Psychologie ; Notes et discussions ; Bibliographie. 

RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, X, 1-2: &. Aridgd, Una pre- 
tesa pregiudiziale contro il positivismo ; G. Marchesini, Nell’ orizzonte dell’ 
‘*interesse.’’ L’‘‘interesse ideale’’; £. Zrot/o, Le prime affermazioni 
storiche del positivismo ; A. Cresfi, Il pensiero filosofico-giuridico di Cesare 
Beccaria; V. Vitali, 11 valore pedagogico del buon umore ; Per I’ ‘‘ anima 
della scuola’’; Analisi e cenni; Per 1|'80.° anniversario di R. Ardigd; 
Bolletino bibliografico di filosofia e scienze affini; Notizie ; Sommari di 
riviste. 

Rivista FiLosorica, XI, 1: W. Fornel/i, 11 nuovo individualismo re- 
ligioso ; A. Faggi, La coscienza negli animali; A. Levi, La psicologia 
della esperienza indifferenziata di James Ward ; Z. Suvadi, Un trattato ele- 
mentare di filosofia indiana (Il Tarkamrita di Jagadica) ; £. Morsedli, Vita 
morale e vita sociale (continuaz. e fine) ; R. Mondo/fo, La dottrina della 
proprieta nel Montesquieu; Articoli di riviste straniere ; Notizie e pub- 
blicazioni ; Sommari delle riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 
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